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Weekly shipments by the fleetest steamers from England, Germany and France. Periodica/ 
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Monthly Bulletins of New Books issued regularly. 

With the help of a most complete Bibliographical Outfit in all languages and on all subjects, 
and the experience of many years in this particular line, estimates can be furnished promptly and 
information given on topics of interest to Librarians. 
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[HE most important library publication of the 


year is the work of Messrs. Lane and Bolton, of 
the Harvard University Library, which the Jour- 
NAL gladly notices in this issue. None who have 
not themselves attempted such a co-operative 
piece of work can appreciate the immense labor 
it means, for the better the work is done the less 
evidence there is of what it involves. That our 
review is compelled to speak of it only as a step 
towards something better, is in no sense a criti- 
to whou 
And the JOURNAL trusts that they will in 


the future give us an elaboration of the present 


cism on the compilers, much praise is 


due. 


list which shall not be openeven to this obje¢ tion. 


Tue model library in the library exhibit of the 
Columbian Exposition is not the only contribu 
, 


tion to bibliography that the fair will produce. 


There lies on our table the ‘‘ proof under revi- 


list of book and [magazine] articles 
New York 
Being merely proof, and purely tentative, 


sion’ of a“ 


by women natives and residents of 
State.” 
we shall not regard it critically till it reaches us 
in revised shape. To say it is very inadequate 
is unnecessary, for the very nature of the issue 
makes itso. But if itis built up and completed 
on the full and accurate plan suggested by the part 
already accomplished, it will te a genuine and 


valuable addition to American bibliography. 


of the Bulletin of 
Library are of unusual interest. 
fiction, 


THE last two issues the 
Boston Public 
The 
printed in it in sections, is approximately more 
full of 


Franklin portraits is a real addition to knowledge 


list of American which has been 


and more perfect. The careful and list 
of the subject, and singularly appropriate from 
this institution as a supplement to its list of 
Franklin literature. The catalogue of the Lewis 
collection of early New England books is a 
proper recognition of a very valuable gift, and a 
very acceptable contribution to New England 
bibliography. And the special lists on Cholera 


and illustrate the 





and Columbus are most timely 
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No. 11 
ability of a great library to keep abreast with 
current subjects and publi jemand to a most 


I 


interesting extent. 


He possibility of making the Au/letin more 
to both 
by developing these special lists, is now a mat- 

of the Hitherto 


the larger space of the Audictin has been de- 


valuable library reader and student 


ter discussion with trustees. 
voted to a list of the book additions of the three 


months covered by each issue. Such lists are of 


necessity to the last degree ephemeral little 
more indeed than an elaborated accession list 
and of very problematical value even to the 
users of the library. Recognizing these facts, it 
Bulletin 


shall not in the future devote less or no space to 


is now under consideration whether the 


these accessions, and give the special lists more 


attention. The JOURNAL has too often protested 


against the needless recataloging of books in 


volved in the Aulictin system, to need to put its 
opinion on record again, but we take pleasure in 
calling attention to this proposed change, which 
be made 
be the beginning of better methods in dealing 


lop 


we trust will and which we hope will 
with the paramvuunt question of library deve 


ment the book catalog. 


Communications 


A “BEST BOOA a 

Pusiic Lisra 
SONNENSCHEIN’'S Best 
on page 750 K 52,53 


New v RT, Oct 4,1 
(2d edition) 
under works of Ameri- 


sooks 


can novelists, has the following entry I wain, 
Mark [=S. L. Clemens, 1835, /iv.], Novels and 
stories, 12 vols., $10, 18 goston, 88," and then 
follows contents, viz.: ‘‘ Story of a mine: Two 
men of Sandy bar,’ and so on, giving a dozen 
tithes of works by F. Bret Harte. 
Joun D. PARSON 
7 FULL NAME 


AprLeton’s dictionary of American biography 
and many catalogs give ex-Governor Alonzo B 
Cornell, of New York, as ‘‘ Alonzo Barton Cor 

He informs me that this is purely a blun- 
der; that he 


neil, 


never received an Ming more thar 
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remembrance that a State officer during his ad- 
ministration whose name was Alonzo B. did have 
a middle name Barton. Gov. Cornell tells me 
that since this matter came to his attention he 
has made many inquiries and has found thus far 
only one man who had an initial without a name. 
He had before supposed this a common occur- 
rence. Librarians should cancel in their Apple- 
ton the five letters wrongly added to the name. 
We recently had a case in our examinations 


where a boy had two initials, but beyond these | 


no Christian name whatever. 
MELvIL Dewey. 
LIBRARY MUSEUM IN LONDON. 

On page 348 of the November, '91, JoURNAL 
was printed a clipping from the Academy, solicit- 
ing contributions for the permanent library exhib- 
it to be maintained in London by the L. A. U. 
K. While there in September, I arranged to 
secure duplicates of many things exhibited in 
their collection for the A. L. A. collection de- 
posited with the Library School in Albany, and 
also arranged to send to them from time to 
time in a collected package such duplicates as we 
had and could secure from American libraries. 
We therefore request that so far as possible 
those interested in these bibliothecal museums 
when sending for the A. L. A. collection will 
also send samples for the L. A. U. K. exhibit. 
These will be sent forward without expense to 
the library contributing. In the same way Mr. 
MacAlister is urging British libraries to send 
duplicates of their exhibits, which he from time 
to time will forward for our use. 

Packages should be addressed to the State Li- 
brary School, Albany, and such as are designed 
for London should be marked ** For L. A. U. K.” 

MELVIL Dewey. 


OF THE NEW 
LIBRARY. 


PUBLICA TION VORA ST 


By a misprint a price of 20 c. appears on the 
Library School handbook, and was quoted on p. 
350 of the November, ’g1, JOURNAL, I hardly 





vice of our present State geologist and paleontol- 
ogist upward of $1,000,000, The library is now 
maintaining the regular series on additions, com- 
parative legislation of States, Library School, 
public libraries dep’t, any or all of which we will 
send on application to any important library 
supplying us with its own publications and 
undertaking to preserve these permanently. 
MELviIL Dewey. 


WOMAN'S SECTION OF THE A. L. A 


IN the proceedings of the 14th American Li- 
brary Association Conference I note that there is 
a movement toward establishing a woman's sec- 


] . . . . . 
tion of the association ; as a woman librarian I 


beg leave to enter a protest against such a plan. 

For years woman has worked, talked, and ac- 
cepted all sorts of compromises to prove her fit- 
ness to hold the position of librarian, and to 
demonstrate that sex should have no weight 
where ability is equal. 

In all these years the accomplishment is seen 
in the table of wages paid woman librarians in 
comparison with those paid men for like work. For 
women to now come forward with the argument 


| that a woman librarian has a point of view and 





ATE | 


need say that we shall be very glad to send to | 
libraries wishing permanently to preserve them | 


not only the Library School, but the other pub- | 


lications which we are issuing. A nominal price 
is affixed to most of them in pursuance of the 
policy of charging enough to prevent waste; to 
protect ourselves against the constant stream of 
calls for publications, many of them from chil- 
dren or others having no claim beyond a wish to 
fill empty bookshelves, and who sometimes sell 
them for old paper or for a little more to second- 
hand dealers for completing sets. Beside the 
stock of general state publications which comes 
to our duplicate department for sale, exchange 
and distribution, the five departments of the 
University have together a very large list of 
publications. Indeed, the State has spent on 
vur scientific publications during the term of ser- 


such limitation that they must be discussed apart 
from the open court of library affairs is a serious 
mistake. There is but one standard of manage- 
ment for a live business, and sex has nothing to 
do with that standard. There is also another 
side of the question — we do not attend these con- 
ferences in our capacity as individual men and 
women, but as representatives of a part of a city's 
educational system, and it is unjust that a city 
should not have full representation among other 
cities without regard to the sex of her chosen 
delegate. 

The use of the name of the association should 
not be permitted in such a direction until women 
librarians who are entitled to representation upon 
the record of business achievement have expressed 
their wishes in the matter. 

TessA L. KELso, 
Librarian Publi 
Los « ingeles " 


Library, 
Cal. 
i GIFT, 

THE executor of the estate of the late John C. 
Hurd, author of the ‘‘ Law of Freedom and 
Bondage” (two volumes, 8vo) and “ The Union 
State: A Letter to a States Right Friend,” desires 
to carry out the wishes of the author and to place 
a complimentary copy of each of these two books 
in such public or college libraries as may express 
a desire for same. 

Librarians and others who desire to place these 
works on their shelves will kindly address the 
undersigned, who will forward same to them in 
order of their receipt. 

D. VAN NostTRAND COMPANY, 
New York. 
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THE OPEN LIBRARY. 


By W. H. 


THE question of permitting at least partial access 
to the shelves does not appear to be a difficult or 
doubtful one, excepting in the larger libraries, 
and particularly in the larger free libraries. 

By partial access I mean access to the practi- 
cal working library, that portion of the library 
which is used mainly by readers in the rooms, 
and from which the circulation for home use is 
almost entirely drawn. Because the users of the 
library are admitted to the shelves containing 
these volumes it by no means follows that they 
must be admitted without restriction to whatever 
the library may have of specially rare and valu- 
able books, such as early printed books, rare 
editions, or fine illustrated volumes. 

Every public library which has been growing 
for years probably has also an accumulation of 
books, the demand for which is past or which 
are very rarely used. 

Such books might be shelved where they would 
take least room, and need not occupy valuable 
space in the cases to which readers are admitted. 

Cutting off thus in one direction the most valu- 
able and in another the least used books in the 
library, there remains what is practically the 
library to almost the whole number of its users. 
Public librarians generally recognize the fact 
that access to these books is something which 
their readers desire, something which they would 
undoubtedly enjoy, and something which would 
probably be beneficial to them. The opinion 
has however prevailed that this was a privilege 
that could not safely be granted. In some libra- 
ries it has been customary to admit certain 
classes of readers, notably professional and lit- 
erary men and women, to especial privileges, 
but it has not been deemed feasible to admit a 
young man from the workshop who comes into 
the library with his dinner-pail on his arm, want- 
ing a text-book of electricity or a volume of Her- 
bert Spencer, to the same privileges as the pro- 
fessional man who may want possibly only the 
last good novel for his hours of relaxation. 

The question, however, of permitting all users 
of the library free use of the books with the ex- 
ceptions first noted, while not a difficult one in 
college and society libraries, in most subscrip- 
tion libraries, and in the smaller public libraries 
where the librarian may know personally those 
using the library, appears more difficult in the 


Brett, Cleveland Publi 








Latrars 


larger ones from the fact that those in charge 


can know personally, or even know anything 
about only a fraction of those using the library. 


It 
is feared that books will be so disarranged upon 


The objections are mainly economic ones, 


the shelves to serious trouble, and 


that the loss of books will be too great. 


as cause 

These are practical questions upon which the- 
ories or preconceived ideas are of little account. 
From the experience of some libraries it would 
appear that these are real difficulties, on the other 
hand the experience of others which are success- 
fully operated, goes far to show that these diffi- 
culties can be so diminished by moderately care- 
ful management, as to cease to be serious obsta- 
cles, 

It isalso urged that the temperature of the 
room comfortable for readers is too warm for 
the health of leather bindings, hence the advisa- 
bility of storing the books in an adjacent room 
which can be kept cooler. The causes of the de- 
terioration of leather bindings in libraries seems 
hardly to have been absolutely settled. It 
quite possible that impure coal gas and its prede- 
cessor, the coal-oil lamp, have been the greatest 
that 
light may improve the conditions. 
jection which has weight is the greater space re- 


true that 


is 


introduction of electric 


Another ob- 


enemies, and the 


quired. It is undoubtedly it requires 
more room to shelve books on the open alcove 
plan, or any other which will permit free access 
of the readers and careful oversight by those in 
charge, still this 's in part compensated for by the 
fact that less space is required inthe public room, 
scattered through 
the alcoves. be 


drawing from the alcoves and shelving closely 


if those using the library are 


Room can also saved by with- 


those books which are little used, as before noted, 
There are some compensating economic advan- 
tages. The labor of bringing the book from the 
shelf to the inquirer is entirely saved; the reader 
of 


and is usually glad to do so, 


goes where the book is instead having it 


brought to him 
be placed in charge of 
is held 


n whose good order 


Each assistant, too, can 


certain classes of books, for which she 
definitely responsible and i 
she takes pride. She becomes continually more 
familiar with them and more enthusiastic about 
them, and can be vastly more helpful than an as- 


sistant who has no especial responsibility for any 
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part of the library, but is asked at one moment 
for a novel, and at the next possibly for a volume 
in philosophy. 

While wider experience only can tell what may 
be the balance of economic advantage between 
the open and closed library, there can be no 
doubt that the moral and educational advantages 
of the open library are incomparably greater. 
The railing or counter in the library forbidding 
closer approach to the books says as plainly as 
words, ‘* We think we cannot trust you to handle 
you will probably be careless; you 
The open library 


our books 
may be dishonest; stay out.” 
says, ‘‘ Come in, we have confidence in you.” 
The difference in the moral effect of the two 
methods is incalculable. It is exactly the differ- 
ence which exists between that school discipline 
which enforces rigid rules by monitorial over- 
sight and that which places the older boys and 
girls upon their honor, and expects them to be- 
have like ladies and gentlemen. A teacher in a 
high school having more than a thousand pupils 
told me recently of the great 
effected in thisschool in a few years by the aban- 
donment of the old rigid way and the adoption 
of a more liberal and trusting attitude toward the 
pupils. The confidence shown in the very fact 
that it is thrown open is unlikely to be abused, 
and can hardly fail to have a good effect upon 
those who need such influence most. The closed 
library, that is the library in which books can 
only be selected from a catalogue, absolutely re- 
At one extreme are 


improvement 


pels too classes of readers. 
the children, and that great number of older ones 
whose mental growth has not kept pace with their 
increasing stature, in short those who need most 
its influence. These can hardly use a catalogue 
easily and have no trained judgment of books to 
help them. They need suggestions and assist- 
ance, which it is not easily to give in a closed li- 
brary at any time, and is an impossibility during 
They are repelled by the difficulty 
of procuring books which interest them, and use 
the library less than they should. 

At the other extreme is the worker, to whom 
the use of many books at the same time for study, 
the chance to sit down among them, is essential 
to his work, To him the open library can be of 
great service. 


busy hours. 
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That great number of readers who are to be 
found between these two extremes may use a 
library by means of a catalogue, and without the 
privilege of selecting from the shelves, with 
profit and with no great discomfort except at ex- 
tremely busy times. 

However, for all these the educating power of 
the library may be greatly increased by throwing 
it open, 

One asking for ‘‘Josephus,” from the cata- 
logue, will probably succeed in getting it. Pos- 
sibly it is the only book he knows of on the sub- 
ject; but if he could visit the cases he would find 
on the same shelf several modern and attractive 
books, more interesting and useful to him than 
the voluminous record of the old Jewish histo- 
rian. He may inquire for ‘‘ Gibbon’s Rome,” 
and find after he has it at home that it does not 
cover the period about which he wished to read. 
He would have been less likely to have made 
the mistake had he selected from the shelves. 

The inquirer for some popular book levelled 
against Catholicism will generally be surprised 
to find how great is the volume of literature 
upon the subject. 

He finds that the book he asks for is only one 
of many advocating similar views; that there 
are as many others defending the claims of that 
church and Catholic doctrine, discussing the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, and many histories of the 
church from various standpoints. He can hardly 
fail to carry away the idea that it is a great sub- 
ject, one upon which there is room for wide and 
honest divergence of opinion, and one not to be 
settled absolutely by one writer, nor all that is 
worth knowing about it to be included within the 
covers of one book. To that extent at least his 
education is progressing. 

Take again a practical subject, as electricity. 
A printed catalogue two years old is behind 
time; one five years old entirely out of date. 
This may in a measure be replaced by bulletins, 
special publishers’ lists, and such aids, but as in 
most public libraries, the demand far exceeds the 
supply. An inquirer may ask for book after book 
and find them not in, and finally must ask the at- 
tendant to choose for him. If he visits the 
shelves he can at least choose for himself; and in 
so far as he compares books and exercises his 














* 
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judgment in reaching a choice, he is educating 
himself. 

I think the educational value of this examina- 
of 


It broadens the field of choice 


7 


tion and comparison books cannot be too 


highly estimated. 
and affords the freest scope for the development 
of individuality in reading and thought. 

The tendency of the closed library is to deal 
with 
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aman reads, than 


in what spirit, with what pur 


pose, he reads. The open alcoves of the free 
library are broad highways. Offer they the 
flowers of history, the facts and theories of 
science, the beauties of art, the richness of litera 
ture, or the delights of philosophy, they may al! 
lead if rightly travelled to that same goal-cult- 
ure. 














its readers in the aggregate. So many That man who can enter a great library, and 
thousand books to so many thousand people. | know it is all free, all his own, can say as can no 
The open library recognizes the tastes, needs, | other mortal 
and rights of each individual. For me your tributars nin 
It matters less on what subject, in what book Creation’s heir, the wor he rome 
CLASSIFICATION OF PURE MATHEMATICS 
By J]. C. Rowe, Zi/rerian the Universit i Caultforni 
THE new classification and notation for the | 34 ALGRBE . Elementary 
; 7 . . . . . ncrent aut! rs 
Library of the University of California has a Modern authors 
" iH ALGR 4 
base of 999, lower case letters being appended | ** Invariants: Quant Linea a 
for subdivisions and minor classes. The letters ean 
° . . . . substitution 
a,b, c invariably represent bibliography, diction- Theory of equations; Symmetric functions, 
: . : . : Yete ar 
aries, cyclopedias, and periodicals respectively. epreny noel 
’ ’ 44 RAT s 
The principle guiding the classification (which 2 mbolic methods; Ca f operations 
: gebra ogi 
has not yet been applied to the books, and there ‘ ExTe e ALGEPRA: Multiple algebra 
: : Algebra of ring s: Imag 4 ua 
fore should be regarded as tentative, not final) is ee ee 
to arrange the subjects in the ‘‘ natural "’ order Quaternions 
: Ausdehnungslehre 
the natural, consecutive order of study; to place E.quipollences 
related subjects in proximity to each other, and Vector analysis 
: . Linear associative algebra 
theories, generals, history, etc., before applica- af YRRIES ANDI (Trigonometric, etc., serie 
. —_ “ : , 17 Pr tities; Combinatory analysi 
tions, particulars. The numerals from 1 to 999 Permutations; Combination 
are distributed throughout to the end, that no Finite differences 
— 7 Least squares; Error of observat 
principal classshali have more than three fig- | 448% Hicner anacysis. 
las . Differential calculus; Fluxions 
ures as its class-mark. ) Integral calculus, 
The topics enumerated under each subject | Total differential equations 
yee ; qa Partial differential equations 
indicate possible future subdivisions as books ! Spherical harmonics 
. on . : Calculus of variations; Maxima and M 
increase. Thus 352 p. will be the notation for lone 
Prospective, to which is to be added the author I ¥ FUNCTIONS and complex variables 
, Analytical functions 
number, Elliptic funct and variables 
. . . At an functi $ d variable 
rhe arrangement of pure mathematics is, | Other } ; 
think, a novel one, and may be helpful or sugges- : Gs 7 ope tary , 
. . . yuUciiIG anGad aft taut rs 
tive to other classifiers. Its merits should be Legendre and modern 
° " . - - ane P ECT e GEOME Modern ecometry 
attributed to Professor Irving Stringham, of this Descriptive geometry Shades, Shadows 
University. Criticisms are invited. Perspective Stereotomy 
. Analysis situ 
P “ . AN t (RC vy; Solid geometry. 
37 MA THEMA ric - Plane, Loci, Conics, Co-ordinate 
3378 Bibliography Loci in space, Higher plane curves 
337b Dictionaries ‘ ApsOLUTE GEOMETRY; iS n-Euclidean; Hyper 
337¢ Periodicals space 
338 CouLecTep RKS OF MATHEMATICIAN TriGonouatTry Goniometry = 4 
339 Tasies; Formuts; Locaritums ‘ MISCELLANE (Recreations, Paradoxes, Magica 
340 ARITHMETIC, ELEMENTARY figures, etc.) 
Elementary computations 
Continued fractions 
Numerical! series. * As this class may become very large, it may later be 
Turory or Numper convenient to subdivide 49 is reserved for the new class 
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NEW LIBRARY LAWS OF THE STATE OF | 000) to be apportioned by the regents for the 


NEW YORK. 


Tue legislature of 1892 passed three laws* per- 


taining to libraries, all of great public interest and 


importance 

1. A general library law. 
the University law, ch. 378, signed Apri re- 
move the reproach that New York had about the 
worst laws of any State in the Union for estab- 
lishing and maintaining free public libraries, and 
give it the distinction of having the best statutes 
yet enacted on that subject. This law was drafted 
with great care after comparing the laws of all 
the other States and taking the suggestions of nu- 
merous library associations and clubs who dis- 
cussed its provisions point by point. 

2. Authorizing library trusts. Ch, 516, signed 
May 12, provides with great care against such 
calamities as the loss of the Tilden library be- 
quest. It authorizes the creation of trusts and 
provides in a score of ways that when a public- 
spirited citizen shall undertake to give his wealth 
for the benefit of his fellows it shall not be lost 
on some legal technicality. 

3. School library law. Ch. 573. signed May 
14. In 1838 New York started a system of dis- 
trict public libraries which gave great promise of 
usefulness. Seventeen other States copied the 
plan, but for lack of proper supervision and cen- 
tral administration it has proved largely a failure. 
The State has spent about $3,000,000 on this plan, 
and instead of the best makes one of the poorest 
showings among the prominent States. 
law entirely does away with the abuses and faults 
of the old system. The district libraries were 
never intended to be school libraries, but were 
for the public and were administered by the 
school authorities merely as a matter of conven- 
ience. This has resulted in much confusion in 
the public mind, many people thinking of them as 
school libraries. The new law transfers the su- 
pervision of all public libraries to the regents of 
the University, to be carried on in connection 
with the State Library. It leaves the old appro- 


1 27, 


priation of $55,000 a year with the Department of | 
| vision of the regents and are related to the State 


Public Instruction to be used for libraries of a 
new type which shall be part of the school equip- 
ment kept in the building and shall be strictly 
school libraries. 

The following summary will be useful in pre- 
venting confusion of the various departments, 
funds, and kinds of libraries. 

Defpariments. The State has two departments 
with which libraries are connected, the University 
of the State and the Dept. of Public Instruction. 

Funds, There are three State funds from which 
aid is granted to libraries 

1. The annual appropriation of $55,000 for 
school libraries administered by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

2. A part of the academic fund of $106,000 
which the regents annually apportion for the bene- 
fit of academies. 

3. The public library money (this year $25,- 


*Some discussion of these laws will be found in the 
report of the Lakewood Conference (L. j., 17, C8 -8s5) 
The sections of the first named law are given in L. j., 17 
165-8 


Sections 35 — 51 of | 


benefit of free libraries. 

Kinds of libraries. There are six distinct types 
of libraries which receive money from one or 
more of these funds 

1. School libraries. Consisting of pedagogic 
and reference books for use of teachers and pu- 
pils of the public schools ; not to be used by the 
public, as the law makes them a part of the schoo! 
equipment. 

2. Academy libraries. Owned and administered 
by any academy in the university. There are at 
present no ordinances limiting their use or the 
character of books, except that the books bought 
must be approved by the regent’s office. 

3. District libraries. The old school district 
libraries turned over to trustees and thereafter 
entirely independent of the school authorities and 
designed to circulate books among the general 
public. 

4. Public libraries proper. Established by vote 
or by the proper local authorities and owned, 
controlled, and supported by public money. 

5. Joint libraries. Maintained jointly by two 
or more districts, villages, towns or other bodies, 
each of which might legally maintain a library 


| independently. 


The new | 





"| joint, nor subsidized libraries have any share in 


6. Subsidized libraries. Not owned or con- 
trolled by the public, but maintained for its wel- 
fare and free use. Under the new law these may 
receive assistance if the taxpayers so vote. 

With two supervisory departments, three State 
funds and six kinds of libraries, there will be more 
or less confusion in the minds of people interested 
as to their duties and privileges. The notes be- 
low are made after a careful study of the laws, 
and it is hoped will be he!pful. 

1. The school libraries and the school library 
fund of $55,000 a year are wholly under the di- 
rection of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The State Library and regents’ of- 
fice have nothing whatever to do with the schoo! 
libraries or the school library fund. The ac- 
ademic fund and the public library money, with 
the other four kinds of libraries, district, public, 
joint, and subsidized, are all under the super- 


Library as a department of the University of the 
State of New York, and the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction has nothing whatever to do with 
them. All library correspondence and inquiries 
except that pertaining to the school library and 
school library money, should therefore be ad- 
dressed to the State Library. 

The school library money is apportioned to 
cities, union school districts, and school districts. 
Academic departments of union schools and high 
schools supported by public taxation asa part of 
the public school system may properly claim a 
part of this money, but private and endowed 
academies and other schools have no claim what- 
ever on it. 

2. The money apportioned for books from the 
academic fund of $106,000 can be drawn by any 
academy, high school, or academic department of 
a union school which is admitted to the Univer- 
sity, and can be spent only for books approved 
by the regents’ office. Neither district, public, 
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this apportionment unless the academy shall have 
transferred its library and its right to the appor- 
tionment to a public library by permission of the 
regents,as provided in $45 of the University 
law. 

3. The public library money cannot be used 
for the school libraries nor for the academy 
libraries, unless the latter should be open to the 
free use of the general public. The public library 
money will be apportioned by the regents as 
they shall think most useful in supplying free 
public libraries to the people of the State. Only 
books approved by the fregents can be bought 
with it. The locality must raise an equal amount 
from taxation or other local sources, and the 
books paid for by the State are subject to return 
to the regents to be used for the benefit of the 
public whenever the library neglects or refuses 
to conform to the ordinances under which it se- 
cured them. This money becomes available Ox 
tober 1, 1892, and to any community starting a 
public library the regents will probably appor- 
tion not to exceed $100 for the first year: 7.¢., 
the local authorities may receive $100 from the 
State if they raise that or a greater amount them- 
selves. 

The main benefit to be derived from State aid 
will be through the travelling libraries or loans. 
Toany public library duly chartered by the regents 
and conforming to certain simple ordinances, 
will be loaned select collections of recent desi- 
rable books, about 100 volumes in each, to be re- 
tained not exceeding six months, without charge 
beyond a nominal fee of $¢ to cover cost of trans- 
portation both ways, suitable cases, printed cata- 
logues, and necessary blanks and records. These 
travelling libraries may also be secured by com- 
munities that are trying to establish a public li- 
brary but have not yet got it in operation. 

PUBLIC 


LIBRARY LAW 


The full text of the law can be had on applica- 
tion to the regents’ office. Some of its impor- 
tant features are as follows: All provisions apply 
equally to reference or circulating libraries, read- 
ing-rooms, museums, or any combination of 
these institutions. The establishment of a libra- 
ry is made comparatively easy. 
perience in New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
the first States to adopt library laws, has shown 
that there is no danger whatever in giving full 
local option and allowing each community to 
vote whatever tax it is willing to pay for this 
purpose. Most limitations have been found 
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| 
public to join with any association or other body 


| basis of circulation, it must not exceed 


having a library, thus uniting the interests and 
getting better results than would be possible 
without the joint action here authorized. 

Pubiic money may be voted to libraries not 
owned by the public, but maintained for its wel- 
fare and free use. This law has been working 
successfully for several years in New York; ¢. z., 
in New York City the four free circulating libra- 
ries have all been built and equipped by gifts 
from generous citizens. They are doing exactly 
the work of a public library, being as free to all 
the inhabitants as if they had been founded and 
supported wholly by the taxpayers. Thus if an 
endowed library is willing to open its doors and 
perform the functions of a public library, the 
authorities may if they see fit contribute towards 
its support just as a city may pay a definite sum 
each year to a private water corporation for the 
privilege of attaching fire hydrants to all the water 
mains; such a course being obviously much 
cheaper for the public than to lay new mains for 
public use. If the subsidy is granted on the 
10 cents 
for each volume of circulaiion certified by the re- 
gents’ library inspector as deserving a grant of 
public money. If the subsidy is granted fora 
reading-room or reference library, it is left to the 
locality to determine how much it is willing to 
give. 

Taxes in addition to those otherwise author 
ized may be voted and are annual till changed by 
later vote. While the city council village 
trustees may vote to establish a library, the ap- 
pointment of the library trustees who will manage 


or 


| its affairs must be made by the local voters, ex- 


cept in cities, where the mayor appoints with the 
consent of the common council, but the law re- 


| quires that the appointees shall be citizens of 


| recognized fitness for such position. 


Forty years’ ex- | 


| law requires the vacancy to be filled. 


needless, as no community has been found will- | 


ing to tax itself unreasonably. If the city com- 
mon council or village trustees decline to estab- 
lish or maintain a library, any 25 taxpayers may 
on petition require a vote at the next election. 
The library may be with or without branches, 
and may be maintained independently by any 
city, village, town, district, or other body au 
thorized to levy taxes, or may be established 
and maintained jointly with any other body au- 
thorized to maintain a library. This enables 
adjoining districts, villages or towns to combine 
in the support of a single library when neither 
could afford the entire expense, or enables the 


rhe trustees 
must promptly apply to the regents for incorpo- 
ration with a charter in accordance with the vote 
establishing the library. When this is granted 
they have all the powers of trustees of colleges 
and academies as set forth in the 10 sub-sections 
of $ 34 of the University law. Some new features 
in these powers and duties are that a trustee fail- 
ing to attend three consecutive meetings without 
written excuse accepted not later than a third 
meeting, is deemed to have resigned, and the 
The regents 
can authorize such trustees to hold property be- 
yond the charter limit, so that if a library as a 
residuary legatee should discover that its property 
exceeded the amount authorized in the charter 
it may within one year get from the regents full 
authority for receiving the additional funds. No 
trustee can receive compensation as such, and 
any ordinance or rule by which more than a 
majority vote is required for any specified action 
can be amended, suspended, or repealed only by 
a similar vote. 

All libraries receiving State aid or exemption 
from taxation must make a brief report each year 
to the State Library, which includes a summary of 


| all such reports with its own annual report to the 


legislature. The trustees, if they think expedient 


may extend the privileges of the library to per 
sons living outside the locality. Intentional in 
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jury or wilful detention of library property is 
made punishable by imprisonment or heavy fine. 

On approval of the regents, any corporation, 
association, school district or combination of 
districts, may transfer its library to any public 
library in the University, and with it the right to 
receive any money, books, or other property from 
the State or other sources. If it is believed that 
the purposes of the library can be better accom- 
plished by combining it with another library, it 


is manifestly unfair that money or books which | 


were designed for the benefit of that community 
should be lost to it because it has taken the most 
efficient and economical method of supplying its 
inhabitants with the best reading. Under this 
section (§ 45) many boards of trustees will find it 
advisable to merge their libraries with others, 
thus getting better results for the public from the 
same expenditure. 

In cases of local neglect to provide for the 
safety and public usefulness of the books, the 
right to State grants is forfeited and, after 60 
days’ notice from the regents without the needed 
action being taken, the library property may be 
put in the hands of new trustees or otherwise 
used as the regents shall think best for public in 
terests. Definite authority is given to the regents 
to lend (from the State Library, the duplicate de- 
partment, or from books specially bought) travel- 
ling libraries, which will carry at frequent inter- 
vals 100 choicely selected volumes to the public 
libraries of the State and to communities about to 
establish them. The regents are authorized to 
give, on request, instruction on organizing or ad- 
ministering a library cither through the State 
Library staff or otherwise,and to aid localities by 
selecting or buying books and arranging ex- 
changes and loans. 

Finally, while the establishment of a library is 
made easy, its abolition is made difficult, as it re- 
quires a majority vote ratified by a second major- 
ity vote at the next annual election, thus making 
hasty or ill-considered action impossible. (If a 
library is abolished, its property must be used 
first to turn over for the benefit of other public 
libraries in that locality as much as it has received 
in gifts for public use.) It is made impossible for 
a community which has received gifts fora library 
to reduce its own taxes by voting to sell the li- 
brary. No library can be lawfully abolished till 
the regents grant a certificate that its assets have 
been properly distributed in the interests of the 
public. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY LAW. 


The $55,000 a year first voied in 1838 as pub- 
lic library money to be distributed by districts 
through the State, is made by the new law school 
library money, to be apportioned by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who makes 
all needed rules. It can be spent only for ap- 
proved books, which must be reference or peda- 
gogic books, or suitable supplementary reading 
for children, or books relating to branches of 
study pursued inthe school. The locality must 
raise an equal amount. The library must be 
kept in the school-building at all times, but 
teachers and school officers or pupils may, if the 


| all the people of the district. 


State superintendent allows, borrow one volume | 


at a time for not more than two weeks. A 
teacher must be made librarian. While the old 
laws were repealed, the former rules hold good 
so far as they apply till they are changed by the 
State superintendent. Each city and school dis- 
trict in the State is authorized to raise money by 
tax for a school library as they may do for a 
school. 

Any of the old district libraries may be given 
to any free public library under State supervision, 
or to aid in starting such a library if it is free to 
This will encour- 
age and make practicable the establishment of 
public libraries throughout the State by the union 
of two or more district libraries. The old unit 
was so small that successful administration was 
impossible. It is expected that most districts 
will welcome an opportunity to contribute 
their library toward a central library for a town 
or a considerable section of a town, as by such # 
union of forces all will get much more for the 
money expended. 

District libraries which have been practically 
abandoned by the authorities may, by permission 
of the regents, be taken by a public library for 
the use of that locality. In thousands of dis- 
tricts the libraries on which the State spent a 
part of the $3,000,000 used since 1838 have fallen 
into disuse and finally have ceased to be remem- 
bered as public property. The books are scat- 
tered in private bookcases and attics and exert a 
demoralizing influence because their marks show 
that property belonging to the public is in pri- 
vate hands. It is made a misdemeanor for any 
person wilfully to neglect or refuse to deliver 
any books of this kind to the legally appointed 
librarian who is authorized to collect them. 

At the request of the State superintendent, the 
law includes a provision that the public shall not 
be entitled to use any library now or hereafter in 
custody of the school authorities. It was felt that 
only confusion and a repetition of the old mis- 
takes would result from any attempt to have a 
public circulating library conducted by public 
school officials. The school officers are under 
the direction of the State superintendent and 
make all their reports to him. The circulating 
libraries by the new law are related to the State 
Library and are under the direction of the regents. 
A sharp !ine is therefore drawn between the two 
kinds of libraries. The school libraries are a 
part of the equipment and under the entire con- 
trol of the local school authorities, but they are 
not allowed to circulate the school library-books 
or make the school library in any sense a public 
library. This however does not mean that the 
many district libraries which were from the first 
intended to be public libraries, and have been so 
maintained, must hereafter change their charac- 
ter. The same section authorizes the school au- 
thorities to appoint three library trustees (who 
have all powers, duties and responsibilities of 
trustees of public libraries incorporated by the 
regents) and to transfer to them, for the purposes 
of a circulating library, any of their library prop- 
erty, as provided in 5. The present circulat- 
ing district libraries will thus continue their good 
work, but the school authorities must appoint a 


separate board of library trustees, The new 
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board will receive a charter from the regents and 
become thereafter a public library entirely inde- 
pendent of the school authorities and entitled to 
various rights and privileges and to a share in 
the public library money. The schoo! authorities 
may retain any pedagogic or reference books 
specially adapted for the technical school library 


turning over to the new trustees such books as 
are adapted to a public circulating library. 

This transfer of the old district libraries, so far 
as they have life enough to be of any service to 
the public, one by one to public libraries by 
action of the local school authorities, is the 


most important work to be done under the new 
law. 

To insure observance of the new law, the State 
superintendent is to withhold the public school 
money from any city or district which uses 
school library money tor anything except books 
approved by the State superintendent, or that 
violates any rules regarding the school libraries. 

The result of the new law to the 
new school libraries as a part of the new school- 
room apparatus, and to consolidate the little dis- 
trict libraries into practical working public libra- 
ries. Instead of the State's paying the whole 
expense, the locality benefited must raise 
much money as it asks from the State, and the 


is establish 


as 


provisions for supervision and reports are such 
that infinitely better results are assured than 
were secured under the old system. Suitable 


blanks are in preparation for taxing action under 
the when the appropriation 
goes into effect on October 1, othice 


new 
the 

will be ready to give its active assistance to any 
community desiring to improve its library facili- 
ties. Inthe meantime one of the State Library 
staff, Mr. W. R. Eastman, has been assigned to 
this special work, and will be glad to give infor- 
mation either personally or by correspendence 
to any one interested in the public library move- 
ment for the State of New York, which promises 
year than in 


new laws, and 


regents 


to do more in the coming academic 
a whole generation before, 


LIBRARY OF 
From the N. 3 


rHE CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 22.— An underground ca- 
ble road will connect the new Library of Congress 
with the Capitol. The little cars run upon it will 
carry only books. So rapid and effective will 
this method of communication be that Congress- 
men will be able to procure at the briefest notice 
volumes that are needed offhand for reference or 
for use in debate. From a station situated mid- 
way between House and Senate orders will be 
telegraphed or otherwise swiftly sent, and the 
books on arrival be distributed by messengers. 
This will be a very different affair from the fa- 
mous ‘‘ hole in the ground’ which was made 17 
years ago to connect the Capitol with the Govern- 
ment Printing Office by a gigantic pneumatic tube 
big enough for a man to be whisked through. It 
was intended for conveying public documents 
but the $15,000 spent on it was wasted, inasmuch 
as it never worked, and it is 
a conduit for telephone wires 


now used merely as 
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In the Library of Congress the volumes will be 
handled almost entirely by machinery 
will be sent to the book-stacksand books brought 
from them to the for distribution by trays 
suspended from endless chains, the latter being 
made to travel by means of an engine in the 
basement. The mechanism will be noiseless and 
invisible also, the f 


Orders 


desk 


carriers going be neath the floor 
of the great central reading-room to and fro be 
tween the librarian’s desk and the book-stacks 
Every arriving tray will dump itself automatically 
Likewise, in 


l sp ll its contents of its 


at the desk, taking volumes | 
each tray wil 
at a certain tler. 
on tier 7 the desk attendant waits until the carrier 
marked No. 7 comes along and puts the volume 
on it as it passes. When it gets to tier 7 the book 
is spilled out by the action of a peg and catch 
and the person in charge of that tier puts it away 
on its proper shelf 

here are 650,000 bound volumes inthe Library 
Placed si by side ona shelithey 
would stretch eleven miles, Adjoining the cen- 
tral rotunda are two structures which 
compared to gigantic honeycombs, made wholly 
of iron instead of wax, and designed to hold not 
nectar, but knowledge. These are called “ book 
and each of the pair will contain 800,0 
volumes Each of them is 65 feet high, 112 feet 
long, 45 feet wide, and has nine stories. On the 
iron shelves, made gridiron fashion, the books 
will be placed back to back with just enough room 
between the bookcases to afford narrow passage 
they ! 


ALK 
accord 


ngs 


own 
For example, if a book bel 


of Congress le 





night be 


stacks 





will 





ways. Thus have plenty of fresh air, 
which is as necessary to books as it is to human 
beings. Books must have ventilation, else they 
will rot, and they ave to be kept cool Hieat 
makes them decay, and bad air causes mould 
Books stored by this stack system cannot be 


burned. If set afire, nothing else combustible 
being at hand, they merely smoulder. 

However volumes do not by any 
means represent the capacity of the building. It 
is anticipated that the Library of Congress will be 
the biggest in the world some day, and 
has been made in the construction of the e 
for nodating All binding 
will be on the premises an item which 
annually. There w be plenty of 
the copyright which re 
quires great space for the filing away of all put 
lications, etc., on which copyrights are granted. 

The plan of the new Library of Congres is cop- 
ied after that of the British Museum, in respect 
to having the reading-room in the middle with 
the book-stacks around it Mr. Spofford will sit 
at an elevated desk in the centre of the big ro 
tunda, so as to overlook everything and keep an 
eye on the readers, Phere will be space for 
people seated at desks arranged cir- 
From behind a ring-shaped counter sur 
rounding the librarian his assistants will give oat 
and receive books, the endless trains of travelling 
trays dumping and taking on their loads inside 


1,600,000 l 


VISION 


pre 
he edifice 


acco 000,000 books. 
dune 
‘ £6000 
costs “ 


room also for ivision 


oon 
in concentric 
cles. 


ofthis ring. The four interior courts open to 
the sky are already completed as to their walls 
which are faced inside with dazzling white tles 
for the purpose of retlecting the preatesi po ‘ 
amount of light through the window Phe book 
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stacks have been completed and the sections of 
the building containing them have been roofed 
over. The masonry of the rotunda is all up, and 
the construction of the dome will be begun this 
fall. A oew kind of glass is likely to be adopted 
for the skylight. Being formed on a sort of wire 
net, it cannot tumble and do damage if broken. 
One of the most remarkable things about this 
building is that it will be finished at the appointed 
time, four years hence, and the cost of it will 
come within the appropriation, which was $6,000,- 
000. Nine busts of famous writers will occupy 
niches in the window-caps on the west front, 
looking toward the Capitol, but these literary 
celebrities have not yet been selected. The key- 
stones of the window-arches on the four faces of 
the structure bear sculptured heads representing 
the thirty-three types of races of mankind recog- 
nized by ethnologists. They were made from 
models and pictures at the National Museum, 
under the direction of Prof. Otis T. Mason, 


LIBRARIES OF TO-DAY. 
By G: ILEs. 
From th: N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 9. 


PUBLIC 


ArTer contrasting the librarian of the past, 
author of ‘‘ Musings of a Mouser,” or ‘ Pick- 
ings for the Peculiar, " with the librarian of to- 
day, illustrated by examples of the question- 
answering of Mr. Green of Worcester and the 
topics-of-the-day lists of Mr. Foster of Provi- 
dence, Mr. Iles says that the contrast, however, 
is as much due to change in circumstances as to 
new blood in the profession. Within 30 years 
not only have books increased in number in the 
lines of literature which recreate and lift, in fic- 
tion, poetry, history, philosophy, but books of a 
stamp wholly new have been born into the world. 
Since the ante-bellum days new sciences have 
been created, transforming the works, the inter- 
ests, and the hopes of men. Thousands of books 
have left the press within the life-span of men 
still young; alive with newly won truth and 
stimulating to research and experiment along 
paths undreamt of by the last generation. And 
still farther, the conquests of science have not 
only broadened and deepened the stream of its 
own literature, but have powerfully influenced for 
good all other literature. In the last century an 
eloquent writer like Goldsmith, quite destitute of 
scientific training, might compile ‘‘ Animated 
Nature.” To-day, for such a theme, a naturalist, 
fresh from labors in field and forest, would be 
engaged, and he would be bold indeed were he to 
attack a tithe of the difficulties so light-heartedly 
attempted by the Irish poet. Readers now de- 
mand substance as well as form, verity as much 
as style. They require that wherever possible 
writers shall be observers, discoverers, experi- 
menters, doers; that as far as may be a book or 
an article shall grow out of experience and not be 
the product of mere facility with the pen. This 
feeling has an influence which spreads into the 
sphere of pure literature. Two months ago the 
literary world protested vigorously when Mr. 
Froud 
ord 


was appointed professor of history at Ox 
And 


why 
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brilliant and graceful expression, but because in 
the use of the materials of history he had been re- 
peatedly convicted of inaccuracy. We live ina 
time when the fidelity of the laboratory is de- 
manded from the historian, he must weigh evi- 
dence with a just balance, and where evidence is 
lacking he must not summon imagination to 
piece his narrative into deceptive though artistic 
symmetry. In departments of literature other 
than history, science has raised the standard of 
execution in similar exacting mode. 

Phus it is clear that while books are increasing 
in quantity they are improving in quality, becom- 
ing more trustworthy, more helpful, more in the 
lead among the forces of thought and achieve- 
ment. Is it any marvel then that the librarian 
of to-day is a very different person from his pre- 
decessor of three decades ago? He must be 
withal a man of warm popular sympathies, mwak- 
ing his library public in fact as well as in name, 
and if he cannot compass all knowledge he can 
be almost as useful in knowing where all knowl- 
edge is to be found. His merely clerical duties 
—in the keeping account of books and taking 
care of them—sink into minor importance in 
comparison with his task of encouraging inquiry 
and assisting it, in the making the best that has 
been thought and done in the world familiar to 
the whole people. 

Mr. Iles then says that public libraries should 
be free, should give free access to the shelves, 
and should be united to public schools. He 
mentions the Library School and his own scheme, 
brought forward at Lakewood, for co-operative 
reviewing, and closes by urging that more libra- 
ries should be planted. 


THE TILDEN LIBRARY TRUST. 


‘* THE trustees,” said Andrew H. Green [Oct. 
4], ‘‘ have had several plans under consideration, 
but none has yet been determined upon. The 
impossibility of constituting and operating such 
a library as New York needs, and as Gov. Tilden 
intended, with a fund less than half the amount 
which he in his will practically dedicated to that 
purpose has made it very difficult to decide what 
course will now best serve the public interest. 
The relatives of Mr. Tilden, under a decision of 
the Court of Appeals, have absorbed the larger 
portion of Mr. Tilden’s fortune, and have so 
crippled the library fund as to render it quite in- 
adequate to the accomplishment of Mr, Tilden’s 
design. 

“It is true that if the city of New York will 
now appreciate its opportunity and will aid the 
trustees in planning broadly and worthily for 
this institution, the fund of about or nearly 
$2,000,000 which the trustees will have on the 
final settlement of the whole estate will go far 
towards the beginning and endowment of a noble 
library. A large amount of business still remains 
to be transacted in the settlement of the estate, 
but if the elements come together in a way to 
render practicable the starting of the library on 
a proper basis, the Tilden trustees will act with 
all pussibie promptloess, 

** My theory is that there has 


s 


beeu a greal ad- 
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vance made in the administration of public li- 
braries in ten years, and whatever the trustees 
do I hope will be ona progressive and forward 
plan for the universal advantage of the people. 
While I should like to have a purely scientific 
branch for the advantage of those engaged in 
scientific studies and pursuits, I think the great 
public want at present is convenience in circula- 
tion.” 

Mr. Green has a plan of his own which he has 
informally suggested to the trustees of the Til- 
den Trust. This plan is in substance to effect a 
consolidation of all, or of as many as possible, of 
the existing public libraries into one great cen- 
tral circulating library, with circulating branches 
in every part of the city. In general the plan is 
inodelled on that of the Boston Public Library. 
In several instances, were this project carried in- 
to effect, the present libraries would serve as 
branches of the great central institution. Mr. 
Green's plan has been informally discussed by 
the trustees, but no decision respecting it has 
been reached. 

Mr. Green has also informally broached the 
subject to the trustees of several of the present 
public circulating libraries, but he declined yes- 
terday to say how his plan was received by them. 
If this consolidation cannot be brought about, 
then Mr. Green fs in favor of a great library with 
branches, the same to be established by the trus- 
tees of the Tilden Trust jointly with the city or 
State. — WM. Y. Times, Oct. 5. 
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BETTING MEN AT FREI 


A NOVEI 


Tne Aston 7imes makes the following an 
nouncement: ‘‘Some time ago we referred 
these lumns to the fact that free libraries 
in the district were becoming the haunts of the 
| lower class of betting men, and we under- 
stand that for some time the Aston Free Library 
Committee has had under consideration the 
question of ridding the library and the branch 
reading-room in Lichfield Road of these unwel- 
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come visitors. It seems that of late numbers 
| of these men have been in the habit of putting 
in an appearance at the library and branch 
reading-room at 9 o'clock in the morning, and 


after perusing the daily papers, have remained 
until the London papers arrive at 10 o'clock, 
They also make their appearance in the evening 
and at certain times practically monopolize the 
papers. They prove themselves a nuisance to 
other readers, and prevent to some extent the 
more respectable class of readers using the room, 
The librarian, Mr. R. K. Dent, suggested that 
one means of remedying the evi! would to 
black out the whole of the items referring to 
betting and horse-racing before the papers are 
issued for perusal, and the committee unani- 
mously resolved to adopt this extreme measure 
which will be put into effect on Monday. We 
understand that such an action is unprecedented.” 
— St. James's Gazette 
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IS PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
Frem the Republi 


ST. LOI 


THE treasures of the shelf, in volumes old and 
rare, and the wealth of books to be found in the 
private libraries of St. Louis is comprehended by 
but few people. All know, appreciate, and takea 
pride in the Mercantile Law Library and Public 
Library, which compare favorably with the finest 
in the United States, but beyond them the pub- 
lic mind is almost totally ignorant of the collec- 
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Lower Louisiana in the period between 


|} and 1830 there was no inconsiderable culture 


tions of books made by private individuals and | 


societies. 

It is interesting to note in this connection, as 
gleaned from the researches of Dr. H. H. Mor- 
gan several years ago, that while St. Louis was 
yet a new and almost wild Western community it 
possessed a surprising amount of culture and 


refinement among the people of the leisure classes, | 
tinguished men in his science, who came to this 


who delighted in the masterpieces of modern and 
ancient literature and the prose and poetry of 
Racine, Cornéille, Voltaire, Rousseau, Moliére 
and other well-known writers, while in philos- 
ophy, science, and art they had the memoirs of 
the [Institute and the Academy, the works of the 
encyclopedists and philosophers all at their elbow. 
So it is at the early date of 1811, and even prior 
thereto, we find that the student, the inquirer, 
the gentleman of leisure had more or less pre- 
tentious libraries, principally obtained from their 
Paris correspondents, 

That these libraries were neither inferior nor 
insignificant is amply attested by Mr. H. M. Brack- 
enridge, of that period, who in his memoirs gives 
a glimpse of several of them, and among the 
number that of Mr. Auguste Chouteau. 
I found,” he says, ‘‘ several of the early writers of 
travels and descriptions of Louisiana and Illinois, 
such as La Houton, Lafiteau, Hennepin, Charl- 
voix, etc., which Itookto my lodgings to read at 
night, being always a night student; but I spent 
some hours in the day in examining and in pe- 
rusing this fine collection.” 

Some of the chapters in his ‘‘Glimpses of 
Louisiana” show that this collection, which, it 
has been conjectured, included the remains of 
the library of the Jesuit College at Kaskaskia, 
embraced the works of patriotic writers, including 
a line of contributions to ‘‘ Americana” 
were little known in New England at that time, 
were not studied by Irwin and Prescott, only im- 
perfectly examined by Bancroft and never brought 


** Here | 


such as | 


to the front and appreciated by English-speaking | 


students until unearthed by John Gilmany Shea 
and Francis Parkman. 
puts on record the fact that Mr. Frederick Bates, 
the Secretary of the territory, was a man who 
** had an extensive library and whose mind was 
richly stored with literature.” He also speaks of 
the elder Charless, the founder of the A/issouri 
Gazette, afterwards the Missouri Republican, as 
a man capable of appreciating and forwarding 
his literary pursuits. There is ample proof in 
Mr, Brackearidge’s writings that in Upper and 


Mr. Brackenridge also | 


among the people of the leisure classes, and 
in St. Louis there were many scholarly and 
highly educated French and Spanish gentlemen 
and professional men whose intercourse could 
attract and charm. Here resided the odd, ec- 
centric doctor and professor, Shewe, a Prussian, 
who ranked as “a scholar, a chemist, a painter, 
a divine, a philosopher and a professor of lan- 
guages;" Dr. Sangrain, a scientist and gentle- 
man of fine scholarship and an original micro- 
scopist; General William Clark, who made great 
progress in the pursuit of Indian archzological 
subjects, as the museum which he collected, and 
which afterwards attracted the attention of both 
hemispheres, attested. Here Mr. Brackenridge 
records meeting the botanists Bradbury and 
Thomas Nuttall—the latter one of the most dis- 


country from Yorkshire and made St. Louis his 
headquarters while examining and classifying 
the flora of the region west of the Mississippi. 
In these days the French inhabitants maintained 
a close and constant intercourse with their 
mother country and kept abreast of the times, 
led by such men as Lucas, Gratiot, Barton, Rid- 
dicks, Bates, Tucker. Lane and Charless. The 
circle in which these gentlemen moved having 
classical tastes and a thorough acquaintance with 
the English literature of Queen Anne and the 
Georges, were eager to welcome everything new 
which fell from the pen of Byron, Scott, Camp- 
bell, Edgeworth, Wordsworth, and their col- 
leagues. 

Libraries and nucleuses of libraries were then 
formed that have increased in size and value 
with the passing years and others have been 
built up by gentlemen of learning and wealth 
till to-day the private society and school libraries 
of St. Louis will rank in merit if not in numbers 
with those of any other American city. 

One of the largest school libraries outside of 
the Public Library is that of the St. Louis Uni- 
versity, which was begun in 1829 and numbers 
some 22,000 volumes, exclusive of students 
society libraries, which number some 10,000 vol- 
umes. The main library contains very complete 
collections of the early writings of the Catholic 
Church, including several works that are unique 
in this country; numerous rare and original edi- 
tions of the Bible; fine collections of the classic 
writers as well as of modern historians and 
theologians. 

The Washington University has a very choice 
general library of some 10,000 volumes, chiefly 
books of reference; a fine scientific library, a law 
library of some 5000 and a Mary Institute library. 

The library of the College of the Christian 
Brothers was founded in 1860 and contains over 
25,000 volumes. 

The Ursuline and Visitation convents each have 
a fine library, numbering from 4000 to 6000 
volumes. 
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The Young Men's Sodality Union has a well- 
selected library of some 2000 volumes. 

In 1840 the Concordia College Library was es- 
tablished, and now numbers nearly choice 
books. 

The Missouri Medical College Library dates 
back to the same year, and contains about 200« 
books. Among other colleges and society 
libraries are the St. Louis Medical College, num- 
bering 1800 volumes; the St. Louis Turnverein 
library, volumes, chiefly in German; the 
Independent Order of Odd-Fellows library, num- 
bering about volumes. It is maintained 
by various lodges, and has a yearly income of 
about $1500. The St. Louis Lyceum has a 
handsome collection of books of perhaps 3000 
volumes. There are numerous small libraries 
belonging to educational and secret societies of 
which no definite data could be obtained. 

The private libraries of the city are almost 
without limit, using the word “library” as in- 
tended to express ‘‘a reasonable number of valu- 
able books, collected with reference to some 
rational and distinctive aim.” 

Mr.W. J. Gilbert, the law-book publisher, has an 
exceedingly valuable library of several thousand 
volumes, its chief feature being artistically illus- 
trated works, and probably is the best along this 
line in the West if not the United States. 

Colonel George E. Leighton has a choice 
American library, including many rare volumes. 

Dr. T. M. Post delights in a fine collectionof 
books, running largely to theology and history. 

Mr. H. W. Williams possesses quite an excel- 
lent Napoleonic library, including nearly every- 
thing printed on Napoleon. 

Mr. George E. Seymoure has a miscellaneous 
and historical library of great value. 

Dr. W. J. Snyder's handsome 
classical and embraces many rare German and 
French works, 

Judge Amos Thayer has a well-selected mis 
cellaneous and law library to which he is greatly 
devoted. 

Mr. C. W. Brown has a good miscellaneous 
library that runs largely to oratory. 

The library of the late Captain Henty W. 
Smith, which his family still possesses, is valued 
quite highly, consisting mainly of works on ora- 
tory and general politics. It is said to be the 
best of its kind in the country. 

Dr. Horace H. Morgan has a rare selection of 
miscellaneous books, mostly on English, German 
and French literature, with the history of the 
United States and Shakespeare constituting 
prominent features. 

Dr. R. A. Holland has a good miscellaneous 
and theological library. 

Mr. William M. Bryant's large collection of 
well-bound volumes runs mostly to metaphysics. 

Dr. Warren G. Priest has a beautiful library 
of some 2000 carefully selected books embrac- 
ing poetry, art, science, fiction, histories, essays, 
voyages, travels and the ancient classics, but the 
leading feature is Napoleonic and is quite ex- 
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haustive, numbering nearly soo volumes on this 
subject alone and showing the great general 
from his birth to his death as his contemporaries 
saw and judged him. The doctor juite a lin 
guist, reading fluently French, Italian, and Ger 


man, and of each of these tongues he has many 
rare first editions, bought at private sale in Lon 
don and the East. He an esthetic notion 
that good books should be well bound and made 
alluring and inviting and in carry- 
ing out this idea he has had many of his volumes 
rebound by the first London 
in half calf and half full calf. The 
doctor's collections has volumes ranging in age 
from 200 yearsdown to the present time. Nearly 
every volume has gilt tops asa protection against 
dust, and the whole library is enclosed 
carved oak cases. 

Dr. Charles T. Remme has most everything 
that is worth reading inthe medica! line, having 
made many of his purchases while abroad. 

The Henry Shaw library, a magnificent col- 
lection of principally on botany, is pos 
sessed by the executors of the estate. 

Mr. Frank Ryan, the attorney, has a remark- 
able collection of philosophical works, and the 
most extensive array of poetical productions in 
the country. 

Mr. William 
comparatively 
selected. 


has 
n appearance, 


bookbinders of 


morocco or 


in massive 


books, 
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small library, 
admirably 


has a 
but most 


Mr. Ben Finney is one of the best Shakespear- 
ian scholars in the city, and has a collection of 
works onthe bard of rare value, 

Mr. D. C. Ball has a rare miscellaneous li 
brary, with encyclopedias and poetical works 
leading features. He possesses two or 
three Italian works, printed in the sixteenth cen 
tury, at the very dawn of the ‘‘art preservative.” 

Judge J]. G. Woerner has an excellent library, 
with dramatic literature as a leading feature. 

Dr. Abram Sitton’s collection of valuable books 
are mostly on chemistry. 

Prof. E. T. Jewett, United States Assayist, and 
F. C. Weslezenus each have a library 
that they take great pride in. 

M. J. Murphy, the street commissioner, has 
long been engaged in collecting a library, and 
now has a miscellaneous collection that would be 
hard to duplicate. 

Prof. Soldan’s handsome library embraces hun- 


also 


valuable 


dreds of the German classics and many French 
books. 

Mr. Dan Catlin has an exceptionally fine li 
brary. 


Mr. William Fogel, a retired man 
has been buying books for forty years and now 
possesses a valuable collection. 

William R. Donaldson has a grand collection 
of books, having come into possession of the 
large and choice collection of the late Hon. 
Thomas Allen, his father-in-law. 

Mr. Estil McHenry is the happy possessor of 
the magnificent library of the world-renowned 
engineer,- James B. Eads. 
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Archbishop P. R. Kendrick has, perhaps, one 
of the finest private libraries in the West. 

Richard T. Ennis is the owner of a grand array 
of books and many of great value. 


Among others who possess more or less noted | 
| And then do you think the attendant ever re- 


collections of books are : Prof. James K. Hos- 
mer, Mrs. Beverly Allen, Dr. G. Baumgarten, 


A. F. Blaisdell, E. A. Hitchcock, Dr. John Green, | 


George S. Edgell, James S. Garland, William J. 
Glasgow, Dr. W. E. Fischel, H. L. Dousman, 
Eugene Cuendet, E. C. Coleman, Mrs. J. J. Cole, 
Henry B. Davis, Dr, Charles A. Todd, Judge 
Thomas J]. Portis, Clarence Hodge, Mrs. G. L. 
Hughes, Halsey C. Ives, Mrs. R. ]. Lackland, 
Rev. J. C. Learned, J. H. Lionberger, Henry 
Lucas, Gustav V. R. Mechin, James O'Fallon, 
Charles H. Turner, Judge S. D. Thompson. 


| 


The list of private libraries might be continued | 


yet into the hundred and not include all worthy 
of mention if the limits of this article did not for- 
bid. All of the leading lawyers, physicians and 
ministers of the city have more or less volumi- 
nous collections of books, not to mention the 
college professors and teachers, 





ODD TITLES THAT LIBRARY ATTEND- 
ANTS HEAR ABOUT. 
From the Indianapolis Sentinel 


THE attendants of the public library often have 
hard work to conceal their smiles when ignorant 
persons come in after bouvks. Among other calls 
for books are frequent ones for the works of Ben 
Hur. A lady last week called for Ben Hur’s 
last book—" The Fair God.” A colored gentleman 
with an eye to improving his mind wanted Shake- 
speare’s latest work; and a colored maiden said, 
‘* Bring me one of Mrs. Sopworth’s works. I’m 
goin’ to read every one of ‘em.”” She then vol- 
unteered the information that the best way to 
read a pusson’s books was to read every one of 
‘em. She wanted Mrs. Southworth’s works, but 
Sopworth is a pretty good name for it after all. 
Little girls come in for ‘‘ Fairy Tails’ and the 
** Tails of Two Kitties” (‘‘ Tale of Two Cities”), 
and little boys invariably ask for ‘‘ Punch and 
Judy” or one of Robinson Crusoe’s books. 
Older people ask for the ‘‘ Revelries of a Bache- 
lor,’ “ His Sundry Rivals,” ‘* Disguardet Wife,” 

Inglish Orfants,” “ Two Titled Confederates.” 
An excited woman rushed into the library the 
other day and asked for a sequel to “‘ Ishmael in 
the Depths,” saying, “I had him in the depths 
and now I want him out.” 

it requires much patience to be a library at- 
tendant. One is not only expected to hunt out 
all the books called for, but half the people who 
come for books do not make out their own slips 
but hand an empty one to the attendant with the 
remark, ‘‘ Bring me something to read.” This is 
not a part of the attendant’s duty and the rule is 
that persons are required to make out their own 
slips. However, the young ladies are very kind 
and seldom refuse to obtain books for patrons. 
There is where the crank element so strongly 
predominant in some natures shows with a ven- 
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geance. The attendant is expected to glance at 
the person and decide just exactly what book 
will prove interesting. Sometimes a half dozen 
books are brought out and returned to the shelves 
again in trying to please one exacting patron. 


ceives a word of thanks for her efforts? Rarely 
indeed does such a thing happen. 

The children who are dependent upon the at- 
tendants for a choice of books are innumerable. 
Some bring lists from teachers, but scarcely ever 


| does a child bring a list of books selected by its 


parents. Boys and girls run riot among the 
fields of literature, cramming their lively young 
brains with books of little or no value to them, 


| and but few parentsever supervise their children’s 


reading. All is left to teachers and strangers. 

A mother recently complained that her boy 
read nickel novels, when they had a whole set of 
encyclopedias in the house. Yet she admitted 
that she had never done anything to interest him 
in nature or books of travels; had never read 
with him any book of history or other practical 
work, explaining to him the hard words and 
pictures. Teachers are doing a good work in 
this line of educating the children’s taste for 
good literature, but the parents should have the 
matter close at heart, for it is an important one. 


THE SMELL OF CHEAP BOOKS. 


THE odor often noticed about very cheaply 
bound books is caused by the carbolic acid which 
is put in the paste to preserve it, and keep it free 
from cockroaches, that will scent pure paste a 
block away and come to it in shoals. Under 
ordinary circumstances cloves will do as well as 
carbolic acid, but in bookbinderies, where there 
is always a good supply of paste, and where the 
other attractions for cockroaches are numerous, 
carbolic acid is really the only effective preven- 
tive. In the case of better bound books very 
little paste is used, and the leather has generally 
sufficient perfume about it to counteract a little 
unpleasant odor. 


THE LATIN EDITIONS OF THE COLUM- 
BUS LETTERS. 

THE trustees of the Lenox Library have in 
preparation a volume containing in bold plain 
type the four original Latin editions of the Co- 
lumbus letters announcing the discovery of the 
New World, together wiih a revised translation in 
English, and an introduction giving a brief ac- 
count of the various letters known to be in exist- 
ence. The volume comprises sixty-one pages, 
the introduction, which is by the assistant libra- 
rian, Wilberforce Eames, being followed by the 
fac-similes of the pictorial edition in ten leaves, 
showing the curious wood-cuts which have been 
attributed to Columbus himself. The volume, 
limited to 250 copies, will be printed by the De 


| Vinne presses. The book is peculiarly appro- 


| 





priate at this quadricentennial season of festivi- 
ties, and will doubtless be warmly welcomed. 
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READING. 
By James Russet LowgLt. 


Exrract from one of his unpublished college 
lectures 

One is sometimes asked by young men to 
recommend to them a course of reading. My 
advice would always be to confine yourselves to 
the supreme books in whatever literature; still 
better, to chose some one great author and grow 
thoroughly familiar with him. For as all roads 
lead to Rome, so they all likewise lead thence 
and you will find that in order to understand per- 
fectly and weigh exactly any really vital piece of 
literature, you will be gradually and pleasantly 
persuaded to studies and explorations of which 
you little dreamed when you began, and will find 
yourselves scholars before you are aware. If I 
may be allowed a personal illustration, it was my 
own profound admiration for the ‘* Divina 
Commedia” of Dante that lured me into what 
little learning I possess. For remember that 
there is nothing less fruitful than scholarship for 
the sake of mere scholarship, nor anything more 
wearisome in the attainment. But the moment | 
you have an object and a centre, attention is | 
quickened, the mother of memory; and what- 
ever you acquire groups and arranges itself in 
an order which is lucid because it is everywhere 
in intelligent relation to an object of constant 
and growing interest. Thus, as respects Dante, 
I asked myself, What are his points of likeness 
or unlikeness with the authors of classical an- 
tiquity ? In how far is either of these an advan- 
tage or defect? What and how much modern 
literature had preceded him? How much was 
he indebted to it? How far had the Italian lan- 
guage been subdued and supplied tothe uses of 
poetry or prose before his time? How much 
did he color the style or thought of the authors | 
who followed him? Is it a fault or a merit that | 
he is so thoroughly impregnated with the opin- 
ions, passions, and even prejudices not only of 
his age but his country? Was he right or wrong 
in being a Ghibelline ? To what extent is a cer- 
tain freedom of opinion which he shows some- 
times on points of religious doctrine to be attrib- 
uted to the humanizing influence of the Crusades 
in enlarging the horizon of the western mind by 
bringing it in contact with other races, religions 
and social arrangements rhese and a hundred 
other such questions were constant stimulants to 
thought and inquiry, stimulants such as no 
merely objectless and, so to speak, impersonal 
study could have supplied. 


American Library Association. 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION COMMIT 
TEE 


WORLI 


REPORT OF PROGRESS. 
Sus-CoMMITTEES appointed by Exposition 
committee 

Advisory board (consisting, with one excep 
tion, of the chairmen of sub-committees) — 
President Chicago Library Ciub; Ainsworth R 


»Spoftord Commissioner of Educatior | N. 4 


| graduating exercises. The 
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William I 
State Library School; Charles C 


Peoples, Director N. \¥ 
Soule, E. ( 


Larned; 


Hovey. 

Local committee — Chicago Library Club. 
International com mitice (formed to secure exhib- 
its from foreign libraries) — England, Ainsworth 
R. Spofford, chairman ; 


Italy, to be appointed 


Canada, James Bain; 
Germany, to be appointed ; 


France, Belgium, Holland, Ernest C. Richard- 


son: Scandinavia, Thorvald Solberg; Australia, 
Horace Wilson. 
History and Statisti 
Selection of book J. N. Larned, Ellen M. 
Coe, Frederick N. Crunden, William H. Brett, 
William A. Bardwell, Caroline N. Hewins. 


Collection of books — William T. Peoples, R. R. 


Bureau of Education, 


Bowker, Charles C. Soule, Gardiner N. Jones, 
Thomas L. Montgomery, Charles C. Pickett 

Comparative exhibit — New York State Library 
School. 

Irchitecture — Charles C. Soule, Samuel S. 
Green, George W. Harris 

C: Alex. Nelson, of the Exposition committee 
is appointed in charge of the exhibit from indi- 
vidual libraries. 


The work of cataloguing the A. L. A. library 


is already begun 


State “Library Associations. 


CONNECTII {! LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


THe Connecticut Library Association met Oct. 
13 in the Slater Memorial Museum, Norwich 
at It a.m. 

President Van Name called it to order, allud 
ing to the events of the week, and hoping that 
Columbus, if he had returned to earth, was not 
displeased at being remotely responsible for the 
building and the presence of the association 

Dr. Robert P. Keep told the history of the 
museum, which arose from the need of a build- 
ing separate from the Free Academy for 
nucleus of the 
plan was a hall for this purpose, surrounded 
by class-rooms. Stephen C. Earle, of Wor- 


cester, suggested additions, and W: Slater at 
; 


| last erected the present building at a cost of 
|} 160,000, 
| gave way to that of a collection of casts, made 
| by a specialist, E 


The idea of a miscellaneous museum 


Robinson, of Boston, The 
building was dedicated in 1886, the museum in 
1888. In 1889a normal training class was organ- 
ized, and in 1891 an art school and department 
of manual training were opened. All depart- 


| ments work in close relation. Since the estab- 


lishment of the museum many of the colleges of 


| the country have taken steps towards forming 





| similar ones. The influence of the museum 
| both in and out of Norwich, is far beyond what 
| was expected at first, and the number of out of 


(Own Visitors increases every year, 
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of the library in Norwich.” He said that the | 
laws of natural selection and survival of the fit- | 
test apply to libraries, and instanced as an extiuct 
exclusive species the Norwich Library Company, 
founded in 1793, whose shares were £6 each. 
The original catalogue contained 121 entries, in- 
cluding in close proximity ‘* Paradise Lost,” 
‘Peter Porcupine,” ‘‘ Pamela” and ‘‘ Pope's 
Essay on Man.” It was open two hours at a 
time, and allowed its shareholders three books 
each ata time fora penny each, under a penalty if 
they were loaned. The Legislature of Connecti- 
cut passed a statute recognizing this and the 
Hartford Library Company, and technically the | 
Norwich Library still exists. In 1797, Samuel | 
Trumbull advertised under the head of ‘* Every 
one who thirsteth for novelty, come,” an addi- 
tion of 120 volumes, and a year later of 300, to 
his circulating library, open every week-day and | 
' 
| 
' 


Jonathan Trumbull spoke on ‘‘ The evolution | 
| 
| 


four evenings. A library connected with the 
Academy in Norwich Town and a mechanics’ 
library, free to working people, and supported 
by popular subscription, flourished about 1335. 
In 1850 the Otis Library was endowed by Joseph 
Otis, and has since received a gift of $1000 | 
from Charles Bosweil, of West Hartford, $14,000 | 
for books from Daniel Tyler Coit, and $15,000 
from W. W. Backus. It is now free, but 
closed for enlargement and repairs. It still 
owns some of the old Norwich Library books, but 
the private circulating library is now an exclu- 
sive, instead of the democratic institution which 
it appeared by contrast a hundred years ago. 

H. W. Kent, curator of the museum and libra- 
rian of the Peck Library, founded for the teachers 
and pupils of the Free Academy, told the story | 
of its endowment by Mrs. Harriet Williams Peck 
in 1856. At present itsaim is to supply theneeds 
of all departments in the museum, and the libra- 
rian hopes to introduce the best books forthe pu- 
pils of the training-schooland kindergarten, Fine 
photographs, such as those of the Alhambra and 
Venice, are freely circulated in the schools, and 
pupils are allowed three volumes at atime. Mr. 
Kent referred to the action of the French Govern- 
ment in introducing good photographs and casts 
into public schools, and recommended the custom 
to be followed in this country. At 12:30 the 
session closed until 2 to give time for viewing 
the building and for luncheon in the gymnasium 
of the Free Academy. 

At 2 p.m. Afr. S..S. Green, of Worcester, spoke 
on the Massachusetts Library Commission. This 
commission, of which he is one, consists of five 
members, who serve without pay. The Massa- | 
chusetts Legislature passed in 1890 a law author- 
izing any town organizing a free library and 
promising to give from $25 to $100 a year, ac- 
cording to its valuation, to receive $100 worth 
of books chosen by the commission. 35 new 
libraries were formed in one year under the new 
law, and the second year finds the number of 
towns without free libraries reduced to 66, or to 
put it more forcibly, in round numbers, there are 
2,239.000 people in Massachusetts and, ata rough 
estimate ,not over 74,000 are without the privileges 
of the book-borrower. There is a wise obliga- 
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tion of self-support enforced by the legal tax of 
$50, $25 and $15 relative to the wealth of the 
town. 

The task of the commissioners is practically 
that of studying human nature ona big scale. In 
accepting office they undertake to give advice and 
experience in reply to any demand from all the 
free libraries in the State, to say nothing of 
standing always ready to aid in organizing one 
on the lines laid down, which means, in brief, to 
study the character of a town faithfully in order 
that the books sent may reach its peculiar needs. 
These services are gratuitous. One difficulty 
which has been felt for years the commissioners 
appear to have worked out with success, and that 
is the restricted usefulness of the library ina town 
made up of several villages. The solution of the 
problem, as proposed by them, is simply an ap- 
plication of the progressive principle in games. 
Each village has its library station, the books 
being divided into batches and rotating by degrees 
at stated intervals. 

The association voted that the president should 
appoint a committee to bring the formation of a 
library commission for this State before the next 
Legislature. After the library exhibit at the 
World's Fair had been discussed and votes of 
thanks passed to Mr. Green, the Slater Museum, 
Free Academy, and Otis Library, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

It is worthy of note that the noble collection 
of casts of the best Greek and medieval statues, 
repreductions of coins, armor and goldsmith 
work and Braun autotypes cost only $27,000, and 
that for a much smaller sum any art gallery may 
buy enough representative specimens to be a 
powerful influence in education. 


NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


THE third annual meeting was held at Pater- 
erson, N. J., Wednesday Oct. 26, 1892. The 
visiting librarians, after looking round the snug 
quarters of the library were escorted by the trus- 
tees to the Board of Trade rooms, where the 
meeting took place. A luncheon was served 
before the meeting was called to order, 

Dr. E. J: Marsh, president of the Board of 
Trustees, made the address of welcome, in which 
he spoke strongly in favor of these meetings 
throughout the State as bringing those engaged 
in a common cause together, the libraries, great 
and small, giving mutual encouragement by these 
informal meetings and personal contact. 

President Frank P. Hill replied in behalf of 
the association, and stated that the work begun in 
Paterson under the State laws of 1884 had met 
with good results in Passaic, Newark, Hoboken, 
and Jersey City. Under this law the association 
will help to aid other cities who are striving to 
get free libraries. 

For the new year the following officers were 
chosen: 

President, Hon. James Neilson, of New Bruns- 
wick. 

{ G: Watson Cole, Jersey City. 

Vice-Prests.« Mr. J]. H. Hopper, Paterson. 

| Dr. E. J: Marsh, Paterson. 


7reasurer, G: F. Winchester, Paterson, 
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Secretary, Martha F. Nelson, Trenton, 

Miss Beatrice Winser, of the Newark Library 
staff, read a very interesting and thoughtful paper, 
from the assistant’s standpoint, on the duties of 
the library staff to the public. 

It was unanimously voted that a permanent 
Committee on Legislation be appointed by the 
chair, consisting of 5 trustees and 3 librarians, to 
look after the library interests of the State at the 
session of the legislature each year. 

The Executive Committee was given power to 
print and distribute the N. J. laws of 1890 relat- 
ing to town and village libraries. 

An invitation was extended by the Plainfield 
Public Library to hold the next meeting at that 
place, and it was so voted. 

After adjournment of 
drive of about two hours was taken to Passai 
Falls and about the city. All were pleased at 
the beautiful scenery and delightful company, 
and a loud and long vote of thanks was given all 
who had the arrangements in charge 

MARTHA F. Nz! 


members a delightful 


Sec'y. 


ON, 
Librarn Clubs. 
CHICA LIBRARY ¢ 

[HE sixth regular meeting was held at the 
Newberry Library October 6, 1892, at 7:45 p.m. 
President Poole in the chair. 

Minutes of May meeting as printed in June 
LIBRARY JOURNAL were approved without read- 
ing. Miss M. 1. Crandall read a paper entitled 


‘*‘A Subjective View of the American Catalogue 
for 1884-90.” 

This will appear in later numbers of the Jour 
NAL. 

The discussion was opened by 

Dr. Poole.—TVhis American Catalogue isa very 
important work and a very creditable work. 


To Mr. Leypoldt for originating and Mr 
Bowker for carrying on the work is due great 
credit 

But why should we not have a complete 


bibliography of American books rhe Ameri- 
can catalogue is not made for librarians primarily 
but for booksellers. Their wants frequently are 
similar but are not identical 

A bibliography should include privately 
printed books and also all books on a given sub- 
ject, even if they are out of print. 

For one thing, the American Catalogue is char 
acterized by a great lack of dates. This 
to the fact that the information comes largely 
from the publishers themselves. They do not 
give dates, for dates grow old and they want their 
books to be perennial. 

Another criticism I have to make is that the 
American Catalogue has been put forward by the 
publishers as a bibliography, which it is not. | 
say this with a full knowledge of the work, for | 
use it constantly. Every day I have done so for 
years. Now asanation of sixty-five millions it 
is time we had a complete bibliography of Ameri- 


all 


is due 
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can books Such a bibliography would include 
all books privately printed and not sold 
away, all out of print, all monographs 
and pamphlets, all Hl of 


collections 
Young librarians may think that the bibli 


but given 
books 
societies 
graph 


Cai 


work has al! been done, but I hasten to as- 
sure you that there is a wide field for you. Such 
a bibliography must be compiled for the love of 


it, not for money,and only will do this 


work gratuitously 


ibrarians 
} 


Take the old bibliographies, 


Watts, forinstance. It is a wonder how many of 
|} the old English books and pamphlets he man- 
aged to record The fact is he made up his 
book almost entirely from the British Museum 
and Bodleian libraries, so that you do not find 
a title in Watts you may be sure it was not in 
the British Museum or Bodleian Library at the 
time the bibliography was printed. He made 
the bibliography from love of it and not fron 
any hope of pecuniary gain In fact he ruined 
himself financially in the work 
Mr. Nelson.—1 think that dates are given 
more frequently in the continuations of the work 
than they were in the original volumes The 
entries are made onthe basis of e Publishers’ 
Weekly, and that records all books and pamphlets 
whether privately printed or not which come to 


its notice 


Mr. Hill brought up the subject of changing 
| the day of meeting so as not to conflict with other 
meetings and s ties It was moved that the 
meetings be held during the first week of the 
months, each time and place to be named by the 
executive committee, that due notice of this 
change of section 5 of « stitution be sent to the 
members. 

Mr. Clarke.—I1 should like to bring up the sub- 
ject of forming a State Library Association. Can 
we not appoint a committee to issue a call for a 
meeting to form a State Library Association ? 

Dr. Pool Ihave had a good many letters 
from librarians urging such an organization I 
should ‘ike to have the opinion of the members 


t 
on the subject. 


Mr. Hild.—Referring to the Western Associa 


tion in 1881, do you think a State Library A 
| ciation would stand ? 

Dr. Po We had two very successful meet 
ings in 1881, and that was eleven years ag there 
are two or three times as many libraries in IlIli- 
nois now as there were then. Also since then all 
the State library associations have been formed. 
We are surrounded by them, and I think it is high 
time to act. 

On motion of Mr. Nelson seconded by Mr. 
Hild, this matter was referred to the executive 


committee, 

Mr. A I move the thanks of the club to 
Miss Crandall for her able and interesting paper. 

Mr. Hild.—I second the motion. 

Dr. Poole.—I concur in theabove and would 
express the hope that it will be the first of a 
number of interesting papers by young women 
As 


”. 


is 


there no further business we will adjourn 
Those who may wish to do so are invited to in 
spect the Probasco collection in the trustees 
room 
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[he seventh regular meeting was held at Sco- 
ville Institute, Oak Park, Thursday, Nov. 3, 1892, 
at 3:30 p.m. 

The following change in the constitution was 
unanimously adopted 

**Section 5 to read: The regular meeting of 
the club shall be held during the first week of the 
months of October, November, December, Jan- 
uary, February and Marchat such time and place 


as may be selected by the Executive Commit- | 


tee. 
The Executive Committee, to whom had been 
referred the subject of a State library association, 
reported as follows : 


** The Executive Committee concerning the ad- | 


visability of forming in Illinois a State Library 
Association, which was referred to it, report that 
in their judgment it is advisable to form such an 
association, and recommend that a circular, of 
which a form is submitted, be sent to all the li- 
brarians in the State asking their approval and 
co-operation in the scheme.” 


Curcaco Lisrary Crus. 
To the Librarians of lilinots: 

The desire has been expressed by many libra- 
rians in the State that an Illinois State Library 
Association be formed for mutual improvement 
and for the promotion of library interests — sim- 
ilar to those which have already been formed in 
the States of New Hampshire, New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Iowa, New Jersey, Michigan, Wis- 
consia, Indiana, and other States. 


The Chicago Library Club begs to take the | 
initiative in forming such an association, and un- | 
der instructions passed at the last meeting the | 
Executive Committee invites all the libraries of | 


the State to co-operate in the formation of such 
an association. 

A copy of this circular is mailed to all known 
libraries of the State, and the librarian of each is 
requested promptly to advise the Secretary, Dr. 
G. E. Wire, The Newberry Library, Chicago, 
whether he or she approves of the plan proposed 
and will become a member of the same. When 


these responses are received, and it appears that | 
such an organization is desired, a place of meet- | 


ing and date will be fixed upon for making the 
formal organization. 
THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY. 
November s, 1802 


Mr. O. D. Allan, \ibrarian of the Scoville In- 
stitute, was introduced by the president and 
spoke as follows : 


** Members of the Chicago Library Club: It | 


gives me great pleasure on behalf of the trustees 
of the Scoville Institute to welcome you to this 
building this afternoon. Perhaps a few words as 
to the history of the institution may not be un- 
welcome to you. 

** About 40 years ago two young men started 
out on foot to go from Chicago to Beloit. All 
this tract of land between Halstead Street and 
Oak Ridge — now Oak Park — was an expanse 
of undrained marshland covered with prairie 
grass and flowers, 

41 Oak Ridge they halted, ate their lunch and 
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| rested under a large oak tree which was famous 
long before their time as a meeting-place of the 
Pottawattamie Indians. 

‘* The name of one of these young men was 
James W. Scoville. 

‘*Returning to Chicago after success had 
crowned his efforts, he came to Oak Park and 
located on the spot where he had rested years 
before. 

** He then formed the idea of locating a public 
library on this spot. But the fire of 1871 and the 
| panic of 1874 delayed the fulfilment of his plans, 
and it was not until 1888 that he fulfilled the 
promise made to himself. 

“This building and furniture complete were 
transferred to a board of trustees, with $25,000 
for endowment. 

** Previous to this there had been a library as- 
| sociation here which had accumulated some 2000 
volumes. After the completion of Scoville In- 
stitute this library was transferred to the insti- 
| tute and became the nucleus of our present col- 
lection. Since then about 4000 volumes have 
| been added, making about 6500 in all, and we 
| hope to make suitable additions from time to 
time in the future. 

** Under the conditions of the deed of gift this 
library is free — no tax, no fee for use of it— and 
has been supported by voluntary contributions, 
so that progress has been slower than it might 
have been under other conditions. The library 
| was to be free to inhabitants of Oak Park and 
Ridgeland. No definition was made as to what 
should be considered Oak Park and Ridgeland, 
so the trustees decided that the limits should be 
those of the school district. The value of this 
| institution, especially to the young, cannot be 
estimated; it is invaluable. The evidences of its 
| use are seen in the reading and study of the 
| young people who constantly frequent it in the 
| 
' 
| 


| prosecution of their studies. This is in brief the 
history of the institute. On behalf of the trus- 
tees I thank you for this visit, and hope you will 
come again and often.” 
| Dr. Poole. — It gives me great pleasure to be 
present this afternoon. This is the first time 
I have ever visited this library; in fact, it is the 
first time I have visited Oak Park. That shows 
| what a busy man I have been. 
| [knew something about this building, however; 
| in fact I knew a good deal about it, as I was fre- 
quently consulted in regard to it. I expected to 
| find a beautiful building, but it far exceeds my 
expectations. 
This building, sir, is a gem among library 
| buildings; a jewel, sir, that needs no polishing, 
no resetting. It has no ragged edges, everything 
is polished and complete. I cannot see how it 
could be improved in any particular; in short it 
is a perfect building. I do not know of any 
building better fitted for its purpose than that of 
Scoville Institute. 

In the name of the club I extend to you our 
thanks for your kind invitation to come again, 
and assure you that we shall all be glad todo so. 

We will now have the pleasure of listening to 








a paper from Miss E. E. Clarke, on /mstitute Li- 


hraries and their Work, 
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Miss E. E. Clarke then read her paper, from 
which the following extracts are taken 

** TI trust the club is not expecting a polished 
essay nor an exhaustive treatise. To do my sub- 
ject justice statistics should have been gathered 
of the number of institutions in this country, what 
proportion of them, if notall, have libraries, what 
departments they each and all carry on, and what 
relation each department has to the other. The 
time at my command has not been sufficient for 
such a study of the subject. I can only present 
a few thoughts and facts which have suggested 
themselves to me, and trust that others will sup- 
plement my efforts by comment and suggestion. 
And because from the time of Plato down ques- 
tions have been the surest methods to arouse 
discussion, I will give you my firstly, secondly, 
and thirdly in the form of questions, to which I 
shall essay answers, hoping that others will help 
me out at the end by remarks. 

“rst. What are institutes ? 

‘* Ttook the 1887 Lrprary JOURNAL list of libra- 
ries in the United States having 1000 Vv. or over, 
and began counting up to see how many insti- 
tutes there were in the country supporting libra- 
ries. But I soon came to a standstill, for from 
mechanic's institutes, the American Institute in 
New York, literary institutes of every descrip- 
tion, and Smith & Brown institutes the term 
ranges in meaning from a high-sounding title for 
a school to a mutual benefit association. I give 
up in despair telling you how many institutes of 
the pattern I had in mind there were in the 
United States. Then I examined our reports in 
the library to find how many were connected 
with institutes. Of 124 United States and 25 for- 
eign libraries, 149 in all whose reports we receive 
at the Newberry, only half a dozen prove to have 
even the name of being connected with an insti- 
tute. My idea of an institute as meant to-day is 
an establishment for imparting education, whose 
work is more genefal than the schools, and which 
supplements the usual school curriculum by 
other means, as libraries, lectures, papers by 
members, exhibitions, gymnasiums or club de- 
bates or field-days. 

““Question 2: Are there any peculiarities about 
the institute library which makes it differ from a 
free public library ? Its readers are different for 
one thing; they do not read for amusement but 


** 
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the common schools. All self-made men exto 
books as better than teachers. Witness Carlyle's 
well-known saying: ‘‘ A good library of books is 
the best university,” and Carnegie’s well-known 
depreciation of colleges while he gives princely 
sums to found libraries, 

‘Question 3: What means shall the institute 
libraries employ to attract readers? Arouse the 
intellectural life in the community and you will 
directly increase its use of the library. Lectures 
are the educational function most closely alied to 
library work. 

** The institute library is peculiarly well fitted 
to provide lectures. In the first place it usually 
has a hall or lecture-room. In the second place 
it can frequently from its own members provide 
suitable lecturers on a variety of subjects. If 
there is a lack of home talent university extension 
and lecture bureaus can easily supply the defi- 
ciency. If it have neither hal! nor lecturer it can 
still originate much work for others to carry on 
It can, by providing all books needed in any cur- 
rent discussion, supplying duplicates if necessary, 
by calling attention to the best authorities, by 
issue of reading lists,and by personal work help 
a great deal in all intellectual work. Methods 
and aids will not fail to suggest themselves if it 
is kept in mind that the objects of lectures and 
those of the library are one and the same, their 
relation being so intimate that the current of life 
rises and falls sympathetically in each.” 

The paper ended with a short résumé of the 
work of some institute libraries. This was fol- 
lowed bya short discussion by members of the 
club mainly devoted to mention of some institute 
not included in the paper. 

The members of the club inspected the insti- 
tute in detail, admiring the well-arranged rooms, 
the admirably selected library, the lecture-hall 
on the second floor,and the gymnasium on the 


third floor. G. E. Wire, M.D., Scerctary. 
Reviews. 

LIBRARY OF HARVARD University. Biblio- 

graphical contributions, No. 45. Notes on 


special collections in American libraries by W 





witha definite aim. The library is a part of the 
apparatus, and its first duty is to grow along the 
line of the departments. Its character takes 
on necessarily that of the institution of which it 
isapart. It is a noticeable fact that in many 
cases the library is all that remains of an institu- 
tion. Its classes and lectures have long been 
discontinued; its collection of pictures may be 
transferred to an art museum; its cabinets of 
curiosities relegated to an attic or basement; but 
the library increases in number of books and in 
importance from year to year. The readers 
form a constituency not enrolled in the schools 
nor in the active occupations. They are largely, if 
not wholly, those who are seeking to educate 
themselves, Self-culture is the great sphere of 
activity of the library, and it is likely to pro- 
ceed on broader lines in an institute than in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Coolidge Lane and C: Knowles Bolton. Cam- 
bridge, 1892. O. 82 p. 
Ever since the circular letters of inquiry 


were issued, over three years ago, librarians have 
eagerly waited for this work. Many years a 
desideratum, of late the need for such a list has 
become greater and greater, as the demands of 
the scholar and writer became more and more 
definite and inclusive. Familiar with the chief 
libraries of America and their specialties, these 
notes have nevertheless been to the writer of this 
review almost a revelation of undreamed book 
and ms. wealth, and to the average student its 
value can hardly be overrated. The names of 
the compilers vouch for the carefulness and 
accuracy of their part of the work, and the full 
index is a great boon. Altogether the profes- 
sion owes a large debt of gratitude to Messrs 
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Lane and Bolton for the great labor such notes 
involved and to the great university for the sup- 
plying them with the ‘‘ sinews of war” for the 
undertaking. Had success depended on their 
efforts, no cause for criticism could be found in 
it. But their conscientious and useful labor has 
been limited to a most unfortunate degree by the 
failure of the various libraries to respond to 
their inquiries. Thus several hundred very 
valuable special collections find no mention in 
this book, and owing to no fault of the compilers 
the list is practically only a contribution of 
nraterials towards a true handbook of special 
subjects. 

The reasons for thisare dual. 
failure of many librarians to report their li- 
braries with sufficient fulness ; and second, and 
far more blamable, their failure to report at all. 
These are natural limitations on all works in- 
volving an extended co-operation, but the profcs- 
sion should have become sufficiently accustomed 
by this time to the value of small labor for each 
resulting in great mutual profit, to have properly 
responded to the inquiries. And that they have 
not places what criticism we make of the list 
on their shoulders. 

To single out and blame the libraries which have 
made insufficient reports is not an easy undertak- 
ing, for a pretty thorough knowledge of the con- 
tents of each is necessary, and if descriptions of 
specialties seem inadequate, it is possibly due to 
a wish not to seem to claim too much for them. 
But taking the reports of Harvard University, 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the 
Lenox Library as standards, the shortcomings 
of many of the libraries stand out clearly as the 
result of neither modesty nor mistaken apprecia- 
tion of their own collections, but as dictated 
solely by ignorance, carelessness, or a desire to 
conceal the wealth of their shelves. 
these the most remarkable is the New York His- 
torical Society; but those of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia, Boston Athenzum, Astor Li- 
brary, and Massachusetts Historical Library de- 
serve mention. Far worse than these inadequate 
reports, however, is the failure to report at all. 
In all the list contains mention of less than 200 
libraries out of the library list of 3000, and the 
latter was seriously imperfect in not including 
special collections formed by societies and clubs. 
The most heinous of these omissions is the great 
Library of Congress — the greatest of our li- 
braries — and doubly so, since its large staff 
renders such a failure to report a disgrace to its 
management. Indeed, after such an example of 
omissions, it becomes hardly blamable but 
merely a matter of regret that such libraries as 
the New England Historical and Genealogical, 
American Antiquarian, Connecticut Historical, 
New York Bar Association, Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge, and several hundred other libraries con- 
sisting of or containing special collections, 
should not have devoted a few moments of time 
to an analysis of their shelves. Had they done 
so, the present list would have contained at 
least treble its present number, and a great con- 
tribution would have been made to library knowl- 
edge. When the future list comes to be made — 


First, from the 
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and we trust the compilers will not let their first 
attempt discourage them — it isto be hoped 
that librarians will have a better appreciation of 
their advantage, one might truly say their duty, 
and will properly respond to the inquiries. 

In making such future list care should be 
taken to iaclude the already mentioned collec- 
tions of societies and clubs which are fast sur- 
passing those of a kindred nature in public 
libraries. Thus in New York to-day the special 
libraries of many of these are far more complete 
and available than the same subjects on the 
shelves of the New York public libraries. Three 
of the musical clubs have great collections of 
music that cannot be matched in the city. 
‘* The Players” club has a remarkable collection 
The 7th Regi- 
ment’s library of military literature is the best in 
the country, with the possible exception of the 
War Department library in Washington. The 
Grolier Club has a large collection on bibliog- 
raphy and bookmaking, and is spending so much 
money on it as will soon make it unsurpassed. 


| The Reform Club's library of Politics and Eco- 


| nomics is admirable and 


| 
| alone. 


is growing rapidly. 
The Southern Society has a good collection of 
Southern books. The University Club is strong 
in college and educational works. The New 
York Chess Club is a great collector of books 
on its particular hobby. And these instances 
might be multiplied tenfold in this one city 
Indeed the tendency of library develop- 
ment, with exceptions, seem to indicate that the 


| student and scholar will in the future seek his 


Among | 


| 
| 





information in such special libraries, leaving the 
public library to serve the function of merely a 
popular and educational institution for the dis- 
tribution of books among readers for enjoy- 
ment rather than of book-workers. PF. LF. 


CATALOGUE OF THE ST. Lours MERCANTILE LI 
BRARY, Section 1. English prose-fiction. Price, 
50 cents. St. Louis, Nixon-Jones Printing Co., 


a 


t8g 

This catalogue contains author-and-title entries 
of some fourteen thousand books, and was com- 
piled in five months by Miss Kate E. Sanborn, 
formerly of the Boston Atheneum Library, 
who also made a record of the accessions during 
that time. The plan on which the catalogue is 
made is, in some respects, an eminently common- 
sense one. The best-known forms of authors’ 
names, whether real or assumed, head the lists of 
their books. As not one reader in a hundred 
knows or cares who the ‘‘ Duchess” or ‘‘ Ossip 
Schubin ” is in real life, it is a saving of time and 
mental wear and tear to find them under the 
titles which have endeared them to their follow- 
ing. The contents of volumes of short stories 
are given in full, sequels are noted in most cases, 
and so are Franklin Square editions, to whose 
fine type many novel-readers object. The titles 
are as short as possible, except in cases where the 
second part is explanatory, asin “‘ Alice Lorraine 
a tale of the South Downs,” or ‘‘ Under orders: 
the story of a young reporter.” One disadvan- 
tage of this system is that there is in most cases 























Novembe § 9 2 


nothing to indicate the character of a book, or 
whether it is a novel of five hundred pages or a 
children’s story of one hundred. This is the 
more to be regretted from the fact that all fiction, 
whether for young or older readers, is put under 
Class 7, with the Cutter author-number affixed. 
A reader of Edna Lyall, who had been pleased 
with ‘‘ Donovan” or ‘‘ A hardy Norseman,” 
might call for “7Lo8t,” and receive a _ short 
story written for children of eight or ten; which, 
according to the rules of most libraries, could not 
be exchanged the same day, A boy with a thirst 
for adventures is as likely to choose Smollett’s 
“ Adventures of anatom” or Thackeray’s ‘*Ad- 
ventures of Philip” as Kingston's ‘‘ Adventures 
among the Indians” or Hays’ ‘‘ Adventures of 
Prince Lazybones.” 

In order that the catalogue may not appeal en- 
tirely to the indiscriminate novel-reader, Miss 
Sanborn has prepared several classified lists, 
printed at the end of the volume. The first, of 
Christmas stories, is of great use to busy libra- 
rians who are asked a dozen times a day in De- 
cember to recommend one to read aloud in schoo! 
or at a church festival. Short lists of fairy-tales 
and musical novels follow this, and the best his- 
torical novels in the library are arranged chrono- 
logically by countries. A place might have been 
found, even under the United States, in the colo- 
nial period, for Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s 
** Romance of Dollard,” by making a short note 
on Canada, and Conan Doyle’s ‘* White com- 
pany” should have been added to the novels il- 
lustrating England in the fourteenth century. 
Weyman’s “‘ Francis Cludde "’ is worth mention 
in the sixteenth century, Doyle’s‘‘ Micah Clarke’ 
as an illustration of Monmouth’s rebellion, and 
Blackmore's ‘‘ Alice Lorraine "’ for the Peninsular 
War. 

The Mercantile Library has in preparation 
catalogues of Biography, History and Travels, 
Sociology, and other subjects, classified under 
topics and indexed, except in the biographical sec- 
tion. The publication of these sections depends 
on the demand for the present one, and Mr. Kep- 
hart, in his preface, mentions the advantage to 
the reader of being able to buy at a low price the 
section in which he feels most interest, without 
paying several dollars for what is useless to him 

c. Mm. &. 


Dennis, H., J. 
State Librarian of the State of Kansas, em- 


Kighth biennial report of the 


bracing the period from the 1st day of July, 

1890, to the close of the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1892. Topeka, Kan., Edwin H. Snow, 

State Printer, 1892. 85 p. O pap. 

Pp. 26-57 contain a useful “list of books pur- 
chased by Mrs. Jane C. Stormont, and donated to 
“ The Stormont Medical Library.’’’ There are 
1193 titles arranged in convenient author-alpha- 
bet, and comprising many important works in 
the various branches of medicine and surgery. 
The total number of volumes now contained in 
the library is 30,998. 
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pended to ‘* Schedule C, Salary Fund ‘Itw 

be observed, I suppose (for there is no disguising 
the fact), that the salary fund is entirely exhaust 
ed. I have heretofore apologized fora similar 
condition when the salary fund was larger an 

better able to take care of itself — and the libra 
rian — but no apology is now necessary. The 
last Legislature so reduced it that it was scarcely 
able to stand alone to begin with, and while it 
was intended to be for the support of the libra- 
rian, he has often been cor lled to support the 





salary. It was not very robust from the start, 
and I have often been compelled to walk nights 
with it when itseemed especially feeble All can 


testify that at the times above mentioned, month 
by month, I have carefully drawn it out, like a 
sick baby, and had it been strong cnough to make 
it safe I would have drawn it out oftener. We 
are mutual friends — my salary and I — and! have 
stood by it always, though it was small, and it 
has often staid by me for four or five days at a 
ime — inthe first part of a month. I know it is 
little, but I do not like to hear it abused. A 
legal friend of mine (speaking, however, as the 
agent of another party) lately characterized my 


salary as ‘ An estoppel in pay.’ 





On p. 10 the following brief foot-note is | 


We also quote from p. 7g an interesting and 
now pathetic letter written to Col, N.S. Goss, of 
Topeka, in acknowledgment of a copy cf his 
‘* History of the Birds of Kansas,” given to the 
State Library on March 5, 1891, the day before 
his death : 


“My DEARG 
the State, I thank you heartily for acopy of your 
splendid volume. The §29 little feathered 
friends you have embalmed in it should feel very 
proud (as they probably do) of the wide intro- 
duction you have given them to the great world 
and this summer I shall expect to hear them 
singing paans of thanks to Goss in louder and 
sweeter strains than heretofore. This morning 
I saw and heard a scarlet tanager in my tree 
and I thought he was rather premature in his 
journey north, but he evidently wished to get in 
early to thank you for your complimentary men- 
tion of him, and to show you that you had not 
overdrawn his beauties. Friend Goss, you 
are the Audubon of the West. May your days be 


Personally, and on behalf of 


long and honor-crowned and their sunshine and 
happiness never disturbed by anything more di 

cordant thanthe melodious song of birds But 
should troubles come, and they may, you can 


rest in a faith not given to many men, that a 
; vil will be ready to carry you 
Very truly yours, 


‘* H. J. DENNIS. 


miiton Wisin Twin 
over the rough places 


The growth of the library for the last twelve 
years is placed at about 1246 volumes yearly, on 
an appropriation fluctuating from $1000 to $2000 
perannum, and in some years falling to zero. 
Mr. Dennis urges that the annual appropriation 
for books be placed at $2000 a sum consider 
ably less than that allowed by the neighboring 
States of Missouri and Nebraska — and also that 
the appropriation, lately limited to the purchase 
of law-books only, be not confined to any par 
ticular class of books H. H. 
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Rerorm C.us Liprary CATALoGue. New York, | North Carolina,” for which we are indebted to 
| the courtesy of Mr. J. C. Birdsong, State Libra- 
| rian of North Carolina, bear very substantia! 


O. 

For a number of years this club, started for 
the primary purpose of aiding certain political 
principles and movements, has been gathering a 
library specially bearing on political economy and 
the science of government; and now, in the pres- 
ent volume, has attempted to catalog the results. 
And when we say “‘ attempted” we use the kind- 
est word that can be applied to the efforts of the 
committee who had the matter in charge, for we 
have rarely been called upon to examine such a 
thorough botch of book cataloging as is per- 
petrated in this volume. How it is possible that 
the most wasteful system in space and informa- 
tion was adopted it is difficult to say. As an 
actual result, the catalog is practically of not the 
slightest value, except as a higgle-de-piggledy 
list of the books in the library. 

The system adopted is that of the title-a-liner, 
the book being entered under the first keyword 
on the title-page and then on the same line is 


1892. 


109 p. 


given a word or two to indicate the title and the | 


| generations learn 
| ancestors 


name of the author, and then a separate line is | 


given to the class, the result being that two-thirds 
of each page is devoted to quads. Thus, as asam- 
ple line, we select the following entry, which 
takes in brevier type a space on paper not less 
than '¢ of an inch by 5 inches. 


Biographies......... Beted..ccsccces S. Smiles. 
Brit. 


Court and Gov. 

Aside from this waste of space and money, the 
system 
The author can only be found by searching the 
whole volume, the keyword is not on the diction- 
ary plan, but purely the arbitrary selection of the 
compiler, who seems entirely ignorant of any sys- 
tem of classification, and as a subject catalog the 
book is worthless. For the question of free 
trade, the investigator must look under some 
twenty different heads, and then is liable to over- 
look the most important by not remembering such 
keywords as Trade, Fair trade, Tariff, Statistics, 
Reform, and many others. And ignorance of the 
first principles of cataloging is manifest in many 
other respects. The writings of a man always ap- 
pear as written by his editor. The misspelling 
or misprinting of names of authors is constant. 
Indeed the whole book is nothing but a discour- 
aging monument of wasted intention, time, and 
money. re F, 
colonial 


SAUNDERS, W: L., ed. and comp. The 
of North 


records Carolina 


is practically of not the slightest use. | 


testimony to the eleven years of laborious work 
spent in their compilation and editorship by the 
accomplished Col. William L. Saunders, late 
Secretary of State of North Carolina. This almost 
invaluable collection of transcripts of original rec- 
ords and documents found in the offices of the Sec- 
retary of State at Raleigh and in the British Pub- 
lic Record Office in London, was undertaken by 
Col. Saunders as a labor of love towards his own 
State, ‘‘ without reward or the hope of reward,” 
other than the hope of rescuing “the fair fame 
and good name of North Carolina from the 
clutches of ignorance,” and of letting coming 
“what manner of men their 
were.” Col. Saunders deserves the 
earnest thanks of all lovers of their country, and 
all future historians of his State. The manu- 
scripts and documents he has gathered together 
form a consecutive history of remarkable interest 
that it would have been a severe loss not to have 
placed in an easy form for reference and study. 
They not only tell of North Carolina’s hundred 
years’ struggle with the mother country for con- 
stitutional government, but the no less wonder- 
ful story of her hundred years’ struggle with the 
savage Indian for very life. 

The volumes cover the period from 1662 to 
1776, each volume containing the papers of cer- 


| tain important events which make an epoch in 


the State’s history, preceded by thirty or forty 
pages of notes, briefly relating the history of 
these years. Volume first offers copies of the 
various grants of lands made to the first settlers, 
the mss. referring to the Cary Rebellion, and 
documents of other important events of the years 
between 1662 and 1712. Volume second begins 


| with the year 1713, and closes with the Propri- 


published under | 


the supervision of the trustees of the public | 


libraries, by order of the General Assembly; 

coll. and ed. by W. L. Saunders, Secretary of 

[Raleigh, N. C., State Library,] 1886- 

34+992; 19+ 923; 18+ 

1228; 36+1321; 34+ 1009; 
1041 p. Q. 


State. 


1890. c. "86-90. 10 v., 


643; 22+1348; 61-4 


$5+799, 47+1255; 41-4 


The ten bulky quarto volumes, issued under | 


| 


the general title of ‘‘ The Colonial Records of 





etary government in 1728. Volume third covers 
the period from the surrender of the Lords Pro- 
prietors to the end of Burring’s administration 
as royal Governor. Volume fourth covers Gov- 
ernor Johnston's administration, the longest ever 
known in the annals of North Carolina. Vol- 
umes fifth and sixth cover the period from the 
death of Governor Johnston to the death of 
Governor Dobbs in March, 1765. Volumes sev- 
enth and eighth contain records of Governor 
Tryon’s administration, its salient points being 
the Stamp Act trouble, the Palace and the debt 
it created, the Cherokee Boundary line and the 
extravagant cost of running it, and the Regula- 
tion troubles. Volumes nine and ten contain 
documentary history of the royal governments 
between 1771 and 1775, before the adoption of 
the State constitution in 1776. 

This work was published under the supervision 
of the trustees of public libraries, by order of 


the General Assembly of North Carolina. It 
sets a valuable example to other States. There 


was only a limited number printed, and the type 
has been distributed, and owing to the size of 
the work it will never be reprinted. The few 
sets remaining unsold should be ordered at an 
early day by those desiring them, or the oppor- 
tunity will be gone. Typographically the vol- 
umes are all that can be desired. 
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Librarn Economy and istorp. 


OCAL 
liken (S. C.) PLL On October 17 the 
brary opened tothe public. The membership fee 
is $1; a deposit of $1 is required as security, re- 
turnable on expiration of subscription. 


a: 
Li- 


Amsterdam(N. Y.) P. L. A. (ist rpt.) Total 
1522; issued 5818; number members 387 

The free reading-room was opened on Dec 
14, 1891; the library opened Jan. 1, 1892. “ Dur 


ing January the daily average of readers and visi- 
tors was 23; for Sept. the average was 48. The 
total amount of money subscribed for the support 
of the library is $1624.” 

Baltimore, Md. McCoy Art L., containing 
3000 v. of engravings, etchings, and rare works 
of art, was opened to the public on Oct. 26, Ad- 
mission is free, but cards must be obtained from 
the Johns Hopkins University. The library will 
remain in its present quarters (in the late Mr. 
M« Coy’s house) for a year, when it will be re- 
moved to the new hail of the Johns Hopkins 
University. Dr. W. M. Arnold, of the universi- 
iy staff, is in charge. 

Boston P. L. An exhibition of Columbiana — 
books, maps, autographs, and portrai.s — was 
opened on Oct. 10. 

Boston P. L. The Transcript says: ‘‘ It is cer- 
tain that there is a new spirit stirring; the public 
library is making people prouder than usual of 
words like those of a late number of the London 
Academy, which says: ‘We know of no library 
publications that contain more valuable biblio 
graphical information than those of the Boston 
Public Library.’ The October bulletin of the li- 
brary is fresh from the press. It is handsomer 
than ever and up to the times with its clear show- 
ing of the Columbus books of the library and 
with a good summary of books about cholera. 
Five fine fac-similes of rare American Revolution 
broadsides (some of them from the Raffles’ sale 
and some from General Lincoln's estate) are spe- 
cial features. The trustees have put these valuable 
fac-similes (the original of the Boston Tea-Party 
has been valued at $500) before the people in this 
inexpensive form. ‘The catalogue of history, ge- 
ography, biography, and travel for the lower hall 
was much needed and is an effective addition. 
Nearly 600,000 volumes are now in the possession 
of our Boston library. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) P. LZ. On Columbus Day 
the library was represented in the procession. 
‘* The library float was pronounced,” says the 
Bridgeport Evening Post, ‘‘ superior to anything 
of its kind in line, in point of originality of con- 
ception, in beauty of construction, and in general 
appearance. It commanded the admiration of all 
as it passed the grand stand; words of praise were 
heard on all sides. The first float was a large 
book on which was printed ‘ Public Library, Free 
to All.’ It was followed by the board of di- 
rectors in carriages. Then came the big float, 30 
feet in length and about 15 feetinheight. It rep- 
resented Knowledge Enlightening the World. | 
A large globe stood in the centre and was sur 
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mounted by a young lady representing the God- 
dess of Knowledge. Europe, Asia, America, and 
Africa, the four quarters of the globe, were repre 
sented by three young ladies and a colored lad 
appropriately costumed, reclining on the four 
corners of the float, and underneath were repre- 
sented the sky and Young ladies also 
representing the nine muses appeared on the 
float. The whole was drawn by six horses. Ap 
plause greeted the appearance of the float from 


clouds 


the time it took its place in the line until it leit 
the procession 

Denver (Cole.) P. L Stock 10,806; issued 
87,529 (fict. 57.2 7). 

Fort Morgan (Colo.) P. 1 This library was 


O10.) La hee 
founded in 1892 by the Fort Morgan Library As- 
sociation, and consists of 150 volumes of genera! 
literature. The present collection is due to the 
energies of Fort Morgan ladies, and it is their 
intention to add to the library as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


Holland, Mich. Thecorner stone of the Graves 
Library Building of Hope College was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies on Oct. 12, The build- 
ing, which is to be completed by June, 
cost $75,000. 


Ithaca, N. Y. Ga ll Univ. The law library 
of the late Nathaniel Moak, of Albany, is to g 
to the School of Law of Cornell University. It 
has been sought by the Leland Stanford, Chicago 
and Harvard universities, but has been purchased 
and will be presented to the school here as a 
memorial to the late Judge Boardman by 
wife and only daughter, Mrs. George R. Williams. 


Michigan State Library, July 1, 
18go— June 30, 1892.) Added 55 pm. 

** The present librarian received her appoint- 
ment March 1, 1891. After receipting for books 
and property, which had been carefully inven 
toried, she proceeded to ascertain, so far as pos- 
sible, the greatest needs of the library and prob- 
able cost of same, in view of the bill, then pend 
ing in the legislature, to appropriate money t 
meet these demands. 

** The library gaze evidence of many years of 
careful management and a wise disposition of the 
funds granted for purchases, but in order that it 
should maintain its high degree of excellence 
and keep pace with the rapidly growing libraries 
of other States it seemed necessary to have more 
than the $3000 which had been asked for by the 
preceding librarian, Mrs. Harriet A. Tenney. 

** Having fortified herself with facts and figures 
in regard to the wants of the library, the librarian 
ventured to urgean increase in the appropriation 
and a bill was passed granting $4000 for each of 
the years 1891 and 1892. 

“ Upon accepting her appointment, the librarian 
asked of the governor the privilege of choosing 
her assistant, which right was generously 
ceded. After entering upon her duties, realizing 
that the interests of the library and its patrons 
could be best subserved by skilled labor, and also 
that there must be for the new and unskilled la 
borers a period of apprenticeship, she desired to 
retain Mrs. Mary C 


, 
1893, will 


re 


his 


Lansin ( 
gO00 v., © 


con- 


Spencer as assistant librarian, 



































































































To this choice the governor granted his consent 
and the librarian devoutly hopes this may prove 
the first step towards making this educational 
centre what it should be, namely, a non-partisan 
institution. 
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** Aside from the fact that Mrs. Spencer pos- | 


sesses the necessary qualities for a successful li- 
brarian, her pre-eminent fitness lay in her six- 
years’ experience in this work, and in that ac- 
quaintance with the books which only years can 


give. Owing to these qualifications her services, | 


especially in the reference department, have been 
invaluable.” 


‘** The librarian requests $5000 for 1893 for the | 


purchase of books. 
“ MARGARET CusTER CALHOUN, 
** State Librarian.” 
The report contains (pp. 65-71) a ‘*‘ List of 
Publications of the Territory and State of Mich- 
igan, 1806-91," compiled, as indeed the whole 
report is, by Mrs. Spencer. 


New York, N. Y. The provisional city ap- 
propriation for 1893 provides for a slight increase 
in library appropriations. The N.Y. F. C. L. 
is granted $500 additional ; Aguilar L., $2000 
additional ; and Apprentice’s L., $800 additional. | 


New York, N. Y. Lenox L. The original 
Barcelona edition of Columbus’ letter to Luis 
Sant Angel, which was discovered in Spain in 
1889, and recently purchased for the Lenox L.,, | 
reached the library on Oct. 29. The copy is be- 
lieved to be the only one in existence. It is dated 
Feb. 15, 1493, one month before the return to 
Palos after the first voyage. It will be placed on 
exhibition in about a month, when the library 
will be again opened to the public. 


Newark (N. /.) F. P. L. has given the public 
free access to all the shelves except those devoted 
to fiction. 


North Brookfield. Mr. Erastus Haston has 
offered to give the town of North Brookfield 
$20,000 outright for a public library building, or 
$30,000 for the same purpose, provided the town 
will pay interest on the latter sum at the rate of 
3 per cent. a year during his life and that of his | 
wife. 


Olneyville(R. 1.) FL. A. (Rpt.) Added 228 ; 
total 5500; issued 17,756, as against 8189 in the 
previous year; receipts $9198.05 ; expenditures 
$9095.09. 

The association during the year has paid $2000 
on its debt of $30,000, but in so doing has neces- 
sarily been cramped for funds to purchase books. 

It is proposed to obtain volunteer service by 
young women to give nightly readings in one of 
the library-rooms to classes of boys. 


Philadelphia, The first free public library es- 
tablished by the city was formally opened at the 
Wagner Institute, Oct. 17. 

In December, 1891, the councils appropriated 
$15,000 for the establishment of not more than 
three libraries; the matter was referred to the 
Board of Education, which appointed the com- | 
mittee ; difficulty was encountered in finding a 
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suitable location, and the Wagner Institute gave 
over one part of its building for this purpose. 
President James R, Gates, of the Select Council, 
to whom a large amount of the credit of the en- 
terprise is due, showed the necessity of such in- 
stitutions as the library, and said that if the peo- 
ple would go before the Legislature they might 
have a library commission appointed and have 
a great central library established, with branches 
in different parts of the city, similar to the sys- 
tems adopted in Boston and Chicago. He con- 
tinued that he hoped this was only one of the 
minor libraries and that others would follow. It 
is the commencement of an institution which 


| must grow, must increase, until every artisan has 


what he demands. It is cheaper to maintain a 
public library than a police station. 

Dr. A. C. Lambin, of the Zimes, congratu- 
lated the committee on their work and the audi- 
ence on their new possession. He said that 
there has been a great boom in the idea that if 
you can only get lots of books together where 
people who want them can get them, they will 
be wise and virtuous and happy. This he ap- 
peared to look upon asa popular fallacy. The 
scheme for popular education to pursue was not 
to make libraries, but to make readers. Asan 
illustration of the point of this — of a fine library 
without readers — he referred tothe Ridgway Li- 
brary, which he characterized as the great mauso- 
leum, frequented only by half-a-dozen students. 
rhe trustees of the Mercantile Library, he went 
on, have been trying for two or three years to in 
duce people to read, but the newspapers are now 
so big, and you can getso many bad novels at the 
news-stands for a song, that young ladiesno longer 
come tothe library. A library is only valued by 
people who want to read, consequently the free 
popular library must be combined with the edu- 
cational system. 

In conclusion, the speaker urged that the use 
of books and how to use them lies within the 
province of theteacher, and that he should teach 
the pupils under him. 

Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, gave a résumé of the establishment of 
free public libraries, saying that the idea had not 
dawned upon humanity until 40 or 50 years ago ; 
that it was, consequently, one of the typical ideas 
of the advanced civilization of the nineteenth 
century. The library should, he added, supple- 
ment the work of the schools, and he wanted to 
bring the teacher into closer relation with the li- 
braries. 

There are about 6000 volumes in the library, 
and it is intended to increase it to 10,000 within 
a few weeks. The cost of fitting up the rooms, 
which have been made very attractive, and of 
the books will amount to $10,000. Dr. Thomas 
L. Montgomery has been appointed librarian, and 
the library is opened to the public every secular 
day from 9g o'clock in the morning until ro 
o'clock in the evening, and the circulating de- 


| partment will close an hour earlier. 


Rochester, N. Y. Reynolds L. (Rpt.) Total 
23,951 (13,027 ref.); issued 28,181; 31,661 read- 
ers (7802 women) consulted books in the read- 
ing-room, 
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ficre 
to the 


The report considers at length the d 
relations which the library may sustain 





other libraries of the city; to University Extea 
sion; to literary clubs and societies; to religious 
denominations ; to the professional classes; t 
special investigations; and to“ that unclassifiable 
person who is often referred to as the ‘ genera 
reader '—the person who wants to read but hard 
ly knows what — who is profoundly impressed 


with the dignity of literature as a whole but 
has no familiarity with any of its branches; who 
has a sort of attraction towards books, but a 
sort of aversion to anything like continuity of 
thought; who has. in short, a literary taste but 
no literary bent. Persons of this character form 
part of every intelligent community an! 
Of these 
are 
m 


a large 
should in some way be provided for. 
persons, it is true, some are self-sufficient and 
often disposed to chafe under advice. For t! 
very little can be done except to let thei alone 
and allow them to browse as their fancy may di- 
rect. Buta large majority are willing to receive 
counsel and are ready to be directed in their read- 





ing. Upon them the iibrary can confer a great 
benefit. When a person can be induced to read 


in succession two works which have some imel 
ligible relation to each other, he has taken the 
first step toward the rational use of books. He 
may then be led to understand that reading may 
be done with a purpose and he may become a fit 
subject for that kind of training which a library, 
well appointed and well administered, may fur- 
Systematic methods should therefore be 
adopted to direct the thought of such persons as 
might otherwise never be lifted above the con- 
dition of desultory readers, We believe that the 
administrative work of the library should be so 
organized as to provide means of counsel and di- 
rection to this large class of general readers who 
might not otherwise reap the full benefit to be 
derived from the literary resources placed at 
their service 

** While the comn 
the features of a broad and 
do not believe that the s 
should be very much enlarged 
is restricted to its present quarters, Circum- 
stances too evidetit to need mention seem to 
make it advisable to limit our expenditure to the 
actual demands made upon the library, until the 
library has found a more conmmodivus and secure 
abiding place. 


nish, 


ttee have tried to mark out 
generous policy, they 
pe of the library 
while the library 





Stockion, Cal, The city council and F. L. trus- 
tees decided Oct. 2 on a plan for the expenditure 
of the $75,000 bequeathed by Dr. Hazelton of 
New York for a public library in Stockton. $15,- 
000 will be expended for books and the balance 





for the erection of a building. The books will 

be added to the present F. L. of 14,000 v. 
FORE 

Ayr, Scotland. CaMPRELL, Doucias & Mo 


RISON, architects. The Carnegie Free Library, 
Ayr, selected design. (In Susiding news, Oct 
7.) View and 2 plans. 

Accommodation for 25,000 vols. in the lending 
library and sooo in the reference library. The 
basement is 3 feet below the street and has heat- 
ing chamber, tool-stores, workshop, lavatory, etc, 






































































VY JOURNAT 19) 
Ine librarian’s house is inthe north wing | 
timated cost, Fox It appears to be we 
ghted. Ihe arrangement of the names of the 
lepartments er the front windows is peculiar 
Theology, History, Science, Poetry, Travel, I 
tion, Philosophy 

Bristol fing f Ad i 4 a 
52 {. From the ta the report it would 

1 that Ma October and’ ~Jamuary are 2 
months in the year when fiction is most in de 
mand, and June and December months 
when it is least wanted. Among the borrowers 
for home reading, females ‘of no occupation 
stand first, school-boy yming second, but a long 
way off Phe report asks us to infer that the 
free libraries are now the most popular institu 
tions of the citv, from the fact that since their 
opening in 1876 no less than 7,600,000 books 
have been issue] to borrowers, while about 1 
000,000 visits have been p to the magazine and 
news-room of the nt libraries.’ — Literas 
World. 

Calcutta (/ndia) I According to the rpt t 
1S5yl 2, a dictionary logue al tically 
arranged by authors has been prepare \ 

SO4 

‘* The average number of monthly bscriber 
luring the year was 117, against Ioy in the pre- 
vious year. It appears that out of atotal number 
of 1410 subscribers of all classes only 392 are ed 


cated Indians, and the rest are | and 


During last year, 17 


iropeans 


Eurasians 19 periodical 


were issued to the various subscribers, and next 
to these periodicals, prose works of fiction ‘* were 
much in request Che total amount of subscriy 


tions realized was Rs. 4384, which, together with 
the municipal grant of Rs a year, and other 
small incomes derived from sale of books, r 


and public contributions, etc., brought the total 


“nis 


income to Rs. 13.040 Looking to the details of 
expenditure, we cannot help puinting out a great 
dissimilarity in the apportionment of expenditure 
nthe matter of purchasing Indian newspapers 
ind periodicals and English papers and book: 
While a trifling sum of Rs, 127 was spent for pat 
ronizing Indian newspapers, no lessthan Rs. 545¢ 
were spent for books and English papers /n- 
dian Mirror. 

Cambridge (Eng.) P. 1 th rpt.) Added 
1335; total 39,057; issued 102,625, an increase 
of 4391. The system of open shelves in the 
read ing-room was first adopted in Cambridge 


and its advantages have been so far recognized 


jupted in the publi braries of 


been a ) 
The facility t 


as to have 
several other towns 
the use itself also to an abuse of 
the privilege and to an occasional loss. In J 
last, a graduate of the University, who had re- 
cently left Cambridge, was convicted of stealing 
15 volumes and he was sentenced to 4 months’ 
imprisonment with hard labor, All the books 


were recovered and no other loss occurred during 


hus given for 
of books lend: 


ily 


the year. 
Lendon, Eng. A public library, free under 
the Acts, is about to be opened in the Old 


Brompton road, corner of Cranley gardens. 
Literary World. 


London, Eng The Royal Institute of Great 
Britain received on Oct from T: G. Hodg 
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kins, of Setauket, L. I., America, a gift of means of a soft brush while the leaf is in cold 


$100,000 to be applied to scientific research. Mr. 
Hodgkins is a wealthy retired merchant, of Eng- 
lish birth. In 1891 he gave $200,000 to the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington. His 
gift of the Emma Clark Memorial L. to the town 
of Setauket has already been noted in these 
columns. : 


Newcastle-upon-7Tyne (Eng.) P. Ls. (ttth 
rpt.) Added 3209; total 72,819; home use 
181,614; lib. use 52,301 ; 256 periodicals taken. 
““ There has again been a falling off in the num- 
ber of books issued for home reading, the de- 
crease being 20,596 volumes, as compared with 
that of 59,229 volumes in 1890-91. During the 
same period, 1891 — 92, decreases in the circulating 
departments of the following Public Libraries 
have also been recorded, viz. : Nottingham, 119,- 


746 ; Sheffield, 43,027 ; Birmingham, 24 571 ; and | 


Liverpool, 7681. 
** The percentage of issues in prose fiction, as 
compared with the issues in the other classes of 


| which the vowels and the letter S are followed 


literature, has increased by 5.82; but when the | 


higher figures are compared with those of several 
of the principal public libraries of the country, 
Newcastle still holds an enviable position, Roch- 
dale being 82.54; Nottingham, 79.74 ; Manches- 
ter, 74.67; Norwich, 72.63; and Sunderland, 
72.43; while Newcastle-upon-Tyne shows only 
57-83.” 

145 volumes have been added to the juvenile 
department, making a total of 2830 vols. In 
111g years only 2 volumes have been lost from 
this department, Only 3 volumes have been 
lost from the reference dept. since its opening 
74g years ago. Io 114g years 17,443 volumes 
have been bound, or re-bound. 513 volumes 
have been lost, or injured by borrowers, and re- 
placed by other copies of equal value, or paid 
for. 69 volumes have been lost or injured by 
borrowers, and replaced by their guarantors by 
other copies of equal value, or paid for. 3102 
volumes have been worn out, or found to be past 
re-binding, and have been replaced. 17 volumes 
have been replaced, the borrowers having left 
the city. 22 volumes have been absolutely lost. 

Electric lights have been put in and are much 
liked. ‘* The decay of bindings and mural deco- 
rations has been arrested, and the comfort of 
those using the library greatly enhanced. The 
light is inexpensive, as compared with other 
towns, the electrical energy being supplied 4.27 
pence per unit; which gives, for a soc.p. lamp, 
a cont of rather less than “4¢. per hour.” 


Toronto, Untversiry or. The benefactors of 
the University of Toronto, after the great fire 
of 14 Feb., 1890. Toronto, Williamson Book 
Co., 1892. 58 p. D. 

Pages 9-18 relate to the library, which already 
has 40,970 volumes. 


PRACTICAL NOTE, 


FINGER-MARKS, commonly called ‘‘ thumb- 
marks,” are the most difficult to erase, the dirt 
being generally of a greasy nature, and forced 
into the fibres of the paper. Make a jelly of 
white or curd soap, apply to the stain, and leave 
it on for some time, then wash away gently by 


| mediately by a figure (as Abbot Ab2, Sumner 






















































































water ; this will, as a rule, take all, or nearly all, 
away; a slight rinsing in very weak acid water, 
again with cold water, and when dry size. 


Librarians. 

Austin, Willard, has been appointed assistant 
librarian in charge of the reference library at 
Cornell University. 


GALLAHER, James, has been promoted from 
deputy librarianship to be librarian in the Quincy 
(Ill.) Public Library, and Miss Martha Pilger was 
promoted to the post he had left, being first 
assistant. 


IE —————— ——— —————————— 


Cataloging and Classification. 


C: A. Currer, having found that many per- 
sons dislike that feature of his order-teble by 


by the next letter of the name instead of im- 


Su6) has procured the assistance of Miss Kate 
E. Sanborn to prepare a table in which the 
vowels and S are treated as the consonants are 
in bis own table, that is the initial letter is fol- 
lowed by a figure (as Abbot A12, Sumner Sqg5). 

And as the experience has shown that two fig- 
ures are not enough for the necessary distinction 
in names in large classes, like biography and 
fiction, Miss Sanborn has carried out the table to 
three figures for A and S. The vowels E, I, 
O, U have not enough names to make this 
necessary. (In this table we have Abbot A126, 
Abbot J. Ar27, Abbot, M. A128, Abbot S. 
A129, Abbott A131, Abbott, J. A132, Abbott, 
M. A133, Abbott,S. Ar34, Sumner Sq56). 
If this feature meets with approval the tables 
will be extended to other letters of the alphabet. 

The new table, though it has only part of the 
alphabet, is, on account of this change, slightly 
larger than the previous table. Bound copies 
can be procured of C: A. Cutter, Boston Athe- 
nzum (price $1). 

Doreves, J. T. Collectio van rariora, inzon- 
derheid Godsdienst en Theologie. 2. verm. 
uitg. Utrecht, [1892]. 12 + 136p. 8°. 

‘* Unique and very rare books form the kernel 
of this collection; around them are grouped a 
number of rare or otherwise remarkable books.” 
— Centr. d. Bid, 





The Howarp MemoriAL Lisrary, New 
Orleans, has prepared a card portrait index and 
also a painter and title index for all engravings 
of pictures contained in its illustrated art-books. 
U. S. Navy Dep't Lrprary. Supplement to 

the catalogue; author and title alphabet; addi- 

tions Sept. 1890 - Sept. 1892. Wash., 1892. 

gop. F. 

CHANGED TITLES. 

** Augustus Jones, Jr., the little brother and 
other stories,” just published by Lee & Shepard, 
is the same as ‘‘ Little Brother; and other genre- 
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pictures,” by Fitz Hugh Ludlow, published by 
the same house in 1867. V. A. BARDWELL. 


Arthur Gilman's ‘‘ Seven Historic Ages,” pub- 
lished by Barnes & Co., of New York, is the same 
as his ‘‘ Kings, Queens and Barbarians,” pub- 
lished by Lothrop, Boston, each title having the 
other for a sub-title.— Mary L. Avery, Pratt 
Inst. Free Library, per S. 


FULL NAMES 
Supplied by Harvard College Library 

Beauchamp, W: Martin (The Iroquois trail); 

Capp, W: Musser (The daughter; her health, 
education, and wedlock); 

Cobern, Camden McCormick (Ancient Egypt in 
the light of modern discoveries); 

Cresson, Hilborne Thomson (Report upon pile- 
structures in Naaman’s Creek); 

Dewey, F: Perkins (Preliminary catalogue of the 
collections in economic geology, etc., in the 
U. S. National Museum); 

Dodge, W: Castle (The District of Columbia); 
Douglas, Walter Cazenove (University extension 
and the young men’s Christian association); 

Hale, G: Wesley ( Policeand prison cyclopedia); 

Hudson, Sanford Amos (The genealogy of the 
descendants of Daniel Hudson, of Watertown, 
Mass. ); 

Lamborn, 
painters); 

Miller, G: Abraham (Determinants); 

Roberts, Millard Fillmore (Historical gazetteer 
of Steuben County, New York); 

Ross, E: Alsworth (Sinking funds); 

Stine, James H: (History of the army of the Po- 
tomac); 

Whitney, 


text). 


Robert H: (Mexican painting and 


Ss 


S: Worcester (The Revisers’ Greek 


Bibliografp. 


KERGMANS P. 
des travaux bibliographiques parus en Belgique, 


Repertoire méthodique décennal 
1881-90. Liége, H. Vaillant-Carmanne, 1892. 
76 p. 8°. 

100 copies reprinted from the Bulletin de la 

Soc. Lieg. de Bibl. 

Berun. K. Bisniornek. Titeldrucke der Er- 
werbungen aus der neu erscheinenen Literatur 
des In- u. Auslandes. Jahrg. 1. Berlin, 18y2. 
Will be issued in sheets as prepared. 

BiapEGo, G. 


scritti della 


Catalogo descrittivo dei mano- 
Biblioteca Comunale di Verona 
Verona, 1892. 665 p. 8°. 12m. 


Carefully prepared catalog of one 
most important collections of Italian mss. 


BRINKMAN’S Catalogus van boeken, 1883 - 91. 

Lief. 1-3. Amst. u. Lpz., 1892. 4°. 

Is a continuation of the great catalog covering 
18s0-82. Each part has io sheets and custs 6 
marks. 
CHauvin, V. 
relatifs aux Arabes, 


of the 


Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes 


ou pub. dans l'Europe 
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chrét. de 1810 a 188s. Liver. 1. | Préface 
Table de Schnurter. Les proverbes.| Liége, 
H. Vaillant Carmanne, 1892, 117 7ip. § 
4.580 m, 
Fei.perc, M. W. Norsk bogfortegnelse, 135 

yo. Christ., 1892. §& to m, 

Rev. Jos. F. JeENNison’s Deaconesses. Balt 
1891, pp. 26, D., has a bibliography of the 
subject, pp. 21 — 2¢ 


Joseruson, A. G. S. 
ram utg. vid svenska ock finska akademier ox 
Haftet 


Om. 


Avhandlinger ock prog 


1 
n 


g¢ 


skolor, 18 
8". 


be 


go. 1. Uppsala, 1592. 


Complete 


KATALOG der in den Jahren 1820-91 indeutscher 
Sprache erschienenen Biicher iiber Fischerei, 
Fischzucht, Fischrecht, etc. Niiinberg, J. P. 
Raw’sche Buchh., 1892. ) p. pfg. 

Rorn, F. W. E. Die Mainzer Buchdrucker- 
familie Schiffer wahrend des 16. 


v4 ccs 


Do . 


Jahrhunderts 
u. deren Druckerzeugnisse aus Mainz, Worms, 
Strassburg, u. Venedig enthaltend die Biblio- 


> 


graphie der Schiffer, 1503 Lpz., 18 


co p- 
This is the oth Beiheft to the Centra 
Bibl-~Wesen. t gives for the first time a com- 
plete and exact bibliography of the issues of one 
of the chief families of printers of the 16th cen- 
tury. 
Tuerey, Al. 
acrites de l'histoire de Pari 


S s 


> 


g m. 


fs 


Répertoire gen. des sources manu 


s pendant la Revo- 


lution Francaise. Tome 2: Assemblée Con 
stituante. 2° ptie. Paris, H. Champion, 1892, 
39+593 p. 8°. 10 fr. 

VoLKENING, E. Die Preisherabsetzungen det 


Verlags-, Rest-, und Partie-Artikel in deutschen 
von Biichern 
bezichen 
1292 
so m. 


Buchhandel. Ein Verzeichniss 
welche zu ermiassigten 
sind. Lief. 1. 


48 p. 5°. 


Preisen 
Ed. 


printed on one side 


zu 
Lpz., Volkening, 


> 


a 
2 


m.; 


Anonnms and Ysendonnms. 


Mis 
Nov 


is 
pant 


Acnsington 
Hlarper's 


by 
ag., 


The din ouse 
Lucy (Lane) Clifford. 
Lit. notes, p. 4. 

Droch, pseud. in Life of Robert S. Bridges, 
associate editor of Scrténer’s Magazine, a Prince 
ton graduate. — Alack and White. 

Talks on graphology, Lee & Shepard, 1892, is 
by Helen Lamson Robinson and Mary L. Robin 


son. — MW. W. Plummer. 
Furnished by F. Weitenkamp/, Astor Library 
Clarin. Leopoldo Alas, a Spanish novelist, 


| writes under the name of Clarin. — Avvie / 
Reviews, Dec., 1891, p. 612. 

Dan De Quille. History of the Big Bonanza. 
By Dan De Quille (Wm. Wright). Royal 8vo. 
’ Hartford, 1877. — Zahiel & Bernheim's catalog. 


| 
| 
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EE. Henle. Madame Elise Levi (1832-92) 
novelist and dramatist, known under the pseud. 
E. Henle. — WV. Y. Staats-Zeiiung, Aug. 21, 1892. 


Franz Sicking, under which name the drama 

Kaiser Friederich ” is to be brought out, is the 
pseud. of a ladyin Mannheim.— 4. Y. Sfaats- 
Zritung, Jan. 10, "92. 


! 


lienry Echkford, we are told, is the pseud. of | 


Charles De Kay, art critic of the N. Y. Zimes. 
var Svenson, Count Philip of Eulenberg, the 


Prussian representative at the Court of Wurtein- | 
berg, is the author of ‘‘ Der Seestern,” a drama, | 


produced at Berlin under the pscudonym of Ivar 
Svenson, — Aeview of Keviews, April, 1891. 


Knapsack. W.M. Linfield, of Holbrook, Mass., 
was an extensive traveller, having done Europe 
on foot and contributed the results of his travels 
to many newspapers and magazines under the 
nom de plume of Knapsack. — Sun (N. Y.), Aug. 
3, 15902. 


Loffam. Under the signature of Loffan, in the 
Koston Pilot, twenty to thirty years ago, Mr. 
Michael Hennessy attained wide celebrity for the 
information which he imparted to correspond- 
ents as to the origin of Irish names and the his- 
tory of Irish families. —V. Y. Zimes, July 24, 
1592. 

Paul Ford. F: |. Manbey Hamilton (1845 - 92), 
while in Canada (1875-78), wrote for various 
periodicals under the pseudonym Paul Ford, — 
N.Y. Staats-Zeitung. 


Paul Lorenz. Friulein von Schabelsky, who 
at one time appeared as a complainant against 
Paul Lindau for alleged plagiarism, has now, un- 
der the pseudonym Pau! Lorenz, had a comedy, 
“ Agrippina,” performed at the Rova! Theatre, 
and has gained a notable success with the same. 
—N. Y. Staats-Zeitung, May, '92. 


The Xaconteur, pen-name of James G. Hune- 
ker, one of the editors of the A/usical Courier 
(N. Y.). —Jndependent, Jan. 21, 1892. 


Roderich Fels, ‘‘ Olaf,” drama by Roderich 
Fels (pseud. of a deceased brother of Managers 
Rosenfeld, of the 7A4alia, N. Y.)— VV. Y. Staats- 
Zeitung, Feb. 7, 'at. 


Tatijana. Under this pscudonym Queen Na- 
talie has published ‘‘ The Poem of the Crowned 
Child.” — Londen Daily News. 

Walter Kershaw is a signature that appeared 
under numerous book-reviews in the late Zpoch 
(N. Y.). In that journal’sissue of Mar. 11, '91, we 
find: ‘* WALTER KersHaw” (W. A. Platt). 


§umors and Blunders. 


The Aberdeen (Scotland) P. L. Committee,ina 
note to a report, say that ‘‘a small! devotional 
book entitled ‘The best match’ was called 
for and quickly returned sixty-five times by 
readers, chiefly of the feminine sex ;"’ but that 
‘tthis is hardly to be taken as a proof of the 
popularity of that particular work, or of the ex- 
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ceptionally devotional character of the library 
readers, Rather it isto be taken as one of the 
many cases where, the substance of the book not 
realizing the hopes raised by the title, it is with 
all speed returned to the library.” 


Aegistration, The young mena who reccive 
and question applicants for cards at the Public 
Library have some experiences quite as amusing 
as those which are so often recorded by the 
much-tried ticket agents in railway stations. 

** *Have you ever had a card?’ | asked a 
pretty but bewildered woman who presented her- 
self at the desk one day, and from whom I had 
elicited her name and address after some little 


parley.” 
‘* * Why, I can’t remember whether | have or 
not,’ said she in a dubious voice. ‘We had one 


in the family, but I'm sure I don’t know whether 
it belonged to me or my sister Ellen. You see 
that was before 1 was married. I suppose | 
could write and ask Ellen. She is living out in 
Idaho, but then she might not remember either.’ 

** * It won't be necessary to write to her,’ said 
I. * How long ago was this?’ 

***Oh, dear me!’ said the young woman 
* Now I wish I could think! Let me see; Il used 
to come here and get books when I was engaged. 
Joe, my husband, is very literary, and I used to 
try and keep up with him. I remember that 
first winter I read all Dickens’ books — or was it 
Thackeray ? I wonder which it could have been !’ 

** Well, no matter just how long ago it was,’ | 
remarked, as the young woman rested her face 
on her hand, apparently lost in pleasant recollec- 
tions. ‘ Will you give me some one as reference, 
please?’ 

‘* “Why, how funny!’ said the young wife 
‘I really forgot where I was. It seems queer 
for you to want a reference, but Joe’s address is 
—— Olive Street. He has a splendid position 
there. I think,’ sinking her voice for a confi- 
dential whisper, ‘they'll ask him to become one 
of the firm next spring. But Joe told me I'd 
better not tell people that, so of course you won't 
say anything about it.’ 

***T won't mention it,’ I assured her, control- 
ling my face with difficulty, ‘ but please give me 
some other reference than your husband.’ 

** *What for?’ asked the young woman indig 
nantly. 

** *Simply because it's a rule,’ I replied. 

‘* * Well, it’s a very poor rule,’ she rejoined in 
a tone of contempt. ‘ But I'll refer you to my 
father. He's at Broadway ; or you can go 
to my brother at Franklin Avenue, or to 
Cousin Will at —— Fourth Street ; but Joe will 
be very much provoked to think you weren't sat- 
isfied with him.’ 

** With that she took up her hand-bag and four 
paper parcels, gave me a frosty good-morning, 
and walked away from the desk, leaving me 
without an idea as to the names, other than 








| Christian, of father, brother, or cousin, and with a 





confused jumble of addresses in my mind. 

**She never came again, and I am left to sup- 
pose that either ‘ Joe" was provoked or she has 
for the second time lost her desire to be ‘liter- 
ay” 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


No expensive sub-agencies at home or abroad. Foreign books on easy terms. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington. Colorado University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, Johns Hopkins University. 

and Quebec. Philadelphia Library Co. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania. 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can. 
Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 
Cornell University. Yale University. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. Minneapolis Public Library. 


California University. 
BINDING. 

Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior 
Style for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety 
Best Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law- 
Books in Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Dilapi- 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac-Simile. Library Stamps to Order 


** We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faithfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressiona 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders werealways filled 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng 
lish Books,’’—Prestpent Wetcn, /owa State Agricultural College. 

**No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the old and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only a small commission instead of the customary 10 per cent. A library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and fee! sure that it is not making a 
mistake.”"—Metvit Dawev, State Library, New Yor’. 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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Annual American Catalogue 





Annual. 


This volume is indispensable to any one that | 
has any interest in the purchase or sale of books. 
It contains : 

1. An index to contributors and advertisers. 

2. An index to special lines, giving important 
information as to where to find what is wanted. 

3. Short-title list, with cross and subject refer- 
ences, of the books issued from January to July | 
each year, forming a supplement to the ** Annual | 
Catalogue” of the year preceding the issue of 
the “* Trade List Annual.” 

4. The Publishers’ Trade Lists: These are the 
latest catalogues of American publishers, arranged 
alphabetically by the names of the publishers. 

5s. The Educational Catalogue: This priced 
catalogue, which is used by the entire trade and 
educational interest as the most complete and re- 
liable reference-list of school-books, is arranged 
on the “‘ dictionary plan,” combining a finding- 
list for the trade and a subject-catalogue for the 
use of schools, 





Large 8°, price $2. 
Address 
Tue OFrice OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
28 Erm STREET (NEAR DUANE), N. Y. 

“A very useful and reliable assistant in our business." 
—J. B. Lirrincort Co., Philadelphia. 

“One of the most time-saving and profitable instru- 
mentalities used by the trade.’""—American News Co., 
New York. 

* The most useful work for reference we have ever had 
for general use in the trade,""—Les & Suerarv, Boston 


Co-operative Index to Periodicals 
For (89. 

The annual volume for 1891 contains 

references to all the important magazines 


and a full author index. Price, $2.50. 


Orrice or THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
28 Elm Street (near Duane), 


P. O. Box 943. New York. 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, 
17 East 16th St., N. Y., 
Carries stock of | 
carefully selected books, principally | 

Americana and Rebellion. 


| which in turn continued Ben 


a over 15,000} 


Libraries are requested to ad-| 


| published in 1887, is now out of print. 


An annual publication containing the full titles 
with descriptive notices, of all books recorded in 
The Publishers’ Weekly, with an author, title and 
subject index, publishers’ annual lists of latest pub- 
lications, and directory of publishers. 

The first volume, covering the books of 1886, 
Of the 
later volumes but a few copies remain. The 
volume for 1890 forms the first supplement to the 
**American Catalogue, 1884-1890,” including the 
second half of 1890, which is not covered by that 
volume of the ‘‘American Catalogue.” 

One volume, 8°. hf. leather, $3.50. 

The volumes from 1836 to 1890 were printed from plates 
reproduced from the printed matter by a photograph 
process, and from electrotypes from type, each title being 
cast separately and then mounted in alphabetical order 
These processes have given so little satisfaction that 
has been decided to print future volumes from type. 
Address 

THe OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
28 E_m Sv. (NEAR DUANE), NEw York. 

“. .. An experiment has been made which is interest 
ing, first of all, on the mechanical side. The scheme 
*The Annual American Catalogue, 1886,’ involved a 
alphabetical arrangement by authors of all the lx 


| entries in The Publishers’ Weekly during the year in que 


tion, with full titles and descriptive notes (sometimes ex 
tracts from critical notices). To reset these would have 
cost more than could be recovered by sales, and the ir 
genious device was resorted to of deftly pasting 
entries together in their new order, in double columns cx 
responding to a page of the Wees/y. and obtaining a pla 
from these by means of photography. . here | 
been added an index by author, title and subject, t! 
meeting every want of the bookseller. The trade ca 
hardly be so indifferent to its own advantage as to mak 
this first volume unremunerative.””— 7he Nation, 1887 


A CATALOGUE 


OF 


‘U. 5. Government Pablications. 


JULY 1, 1884, TO JUNE 30, 18go. 


Compiled under the editorial direction of R. 
BOWKER by J. H. HICKCOX. 


One volume, 32 pp. 4to, pap., $1.00. 


A reprint of Appendix of the *‘ American Catalogue 
1884-90, continuing list in ‘‘ American Catalogue," 1876-8, 
Perley Poore’s ** Descrit 
tive Catalogue of the Government Publications of t! 
U.S.” With the three Catalogues one may have an al- 
most unbroken record of the U.S. Government Publix 
tions from September 5, 1774, to June 30, 1890. Invaluable 
as a reference list to librarians and booksellers. 


Address orders to the 


dress him when completing those | ogc¢ of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


departments. 


28 Elm Street(near Duane), New York. 
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C. REINWALD & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
IS RUE DES SAINTS-PERES. 15 
PARIS. 
Oldest A gency for American Libraries. 





Established 1849. 


Special attention given to Library Orders which will be promptly and carefu 
executed. 

First-class bookbinding a feature of our Establishment, and all material used 
of the best quality. 

A Liberal Discount is allowed on all second-hand books purchased thre 

Lots from Auction Sales purchased at lowest figures 

The ulletin Mensucl de la Librairie Francaise, a month bliographical pape 
is published by us, and will be mailed gratis on application, 


Correspondence solicited and all information cheerfully given 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 
Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, 


AND 
GENERAL AGENTS IN EUROPE FOR PRIVATE BOOKBL Y- 
ERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's Great Ornithological Works 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-hand Books sent post-free on application 


Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, Lond Code, Unicode 


136, Strand, W. C., and 37, Piccadilly, W., London, England. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education, Washington (THE authority 
in such matters), in a lette r about these covers, conc ludes as follows: “I would sun: 
up by saying that it is the first practical solution of the book-cover question,» W, 
tT. Harris. 


‘ONE PIECE”’ ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS. 


(Patented, United States, Canada and England, 1892. 


SIMPLEST. STRONGEST. BEST. 


Suitable for all kinds of Library and School Books. This cover is made of a strong manilia paper, is gummed a 
ready for use, and can be adjusted to any size book without cutting Being in one piece, there are n« ints on back 
or sides to come apart, and it will remain in place even when unsealed. Its adjustability makes it useful to private 
readers, as it can be slipped over a tine binding and easily removed 

In three sizes, (| No. « (fi or 18mo to small Svo) ¢ 
prices per doz.,< No. 2 ( ge 8vo and bound magazines) 
express paid, — <<” ‘geographies, Webster's gto Dictionary, et 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, Manufacturer, 59 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


School and College Text-Hookes Hetall at WHOLESALE PRICES, 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


LONDON : NEW YORK: LEIPZIG: 
30 WELLINGTON SrT., STRAND. 810 Broapway. Hospirat Sta. 10 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing A gent for Colleges & Libraries 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(TWO DOORS ABOVE GRACE CHURCH) 
begs to call attention to his facilities for obtaining FOREIGN BOoKs and 
PERIODICALS at more economical rates THAN ANY OTHER MOUSE IN AMERICA 
OR EUROPE can offer, because: 
He employs no Commission Agents, but has his own offices and 


clerks at London and Leipzig. He has ofen accounts with all 
the leading publishing houses in the world. 

His experience enables him to give information at once about 
rare and scarce books. 

He receives weekly shipments from England, France and Germany, and 


can thereby fill orders in quicker time. 


MORE THAN 200 LIBRARIES FAVOR HIM WITH THEIR ORDERS. 


--+@- 





SPECIAL REFERENCES, 


“Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes. Mr. Stechert’s success is due to his constant personal! attention to the busiaess, and the reasouable 
terms h able to offer, I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone 

Gro, H. Baxer, Librarian of Columbia College, New Vort 

**Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get out 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and pageaee Che result of the comparison of three methods, vi 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in London, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered in the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as low cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen diff :rent packages in difier- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the resu't 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets most for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr. Stechert's long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders,”’ 

Metvu. Dewey, Ditector of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N. V- 


** Mr. G, E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represente:| 
by branches in different European countries." 
Prof. Areruur H. Pacmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, V 


“ Your methods and facilities for doin: business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London end;, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thorougiily live. I deal with you because I judge it for the advantage of this library 
do so. If I did not, I shonld not. Up to date Lam unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 
time and money as dealing through you.’ 


Eanest C. Ricuarvson, Librarian of Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 
ghowa an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you."* 
A. 8. Corus, 4:4. Librarian of Reynolds brary, Rochester, N.Y. 


GUSTAV EB. STECHERT, 


LONDON LEIPZia., NEW YORK, 











